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Proud Amerieans Are 
Good Citizens 


THE CHILDRENS’ STORY HOUR OF FAMOUS NEGROES 


(Jamaica, L. 1.) 
By Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 


Proud American Day, Frederick Douglass’ birthday, February 14th 
which received its original recognition in 1958 as a part of The Negro His- 
tory Celebration, was most enthusiastically celebrated during this year’s Ne- 
gro History Week Program. 

Proud American buttons were worn everywhere by children and adults. 
Some wore two buttons. 

We noted that many of the children wore the 1958 buttons ( with pictures 
of Lincoln, Woodson and Douglas) on one side, and the 1959 button with 
the pictures of Lincoln, Woodson and Mary Bethune on the other. Proud 
Americans all! 

The New York Branch of the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History is suggesting that we wear Proud American Buttons on May 17th. 

Member of the Children’s Story Hour of Famous Negroes wore their 
Proud American buttons on their hats. It was an inspiring sight to watch 
these fine intelligent boys and girls, with their sponsor, Miss Ruth Griffin, 
during the Negro History breakfast at the Belmont Plaza Hotel. These young 
people are fine examples of Proud Americans who are aware of their rich 
ancestoral heritage. Under the careful guidane of their sponsor, they study 
their African background along with the Negroes’ contributions in American 
and other lands. Miss Griffin has been wise in leading her young people to 
understand that in being proud of the Negroes’ contributions to America 
they must always have a deep sense of patriotism for the democratic ideals 
which essays equal! justice for all 

With this in mind the group is anxiously awaiting the day when Negro 
History will be included in their text books and become the History of the 
Negro in the History of America; in short, American History as a part of 
World History 

This was the dream of the founder of Negro History Week, Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, who said, “The relations and interelations of races, the close 
communication of peoples, and the widespread diffusion of ideas have 
made it necessary for one group so to depend upon the other that it is diff 
cult to have any particular culture earmarked. History then is the record of 
the progress of mankind rather than of racial or national achievement.” 

This we recognize as a shining path to the “Brotherhood of man.” A- 
long with the study of “Famous Negroes”. the story hour group follows a 
fine cultural and recreation program which includes trips to museums, special 
exhibitions at libraries, lectures, places of amusement parks and visits to the 
Shinecock reservation at Southhampton for the annual Indian Pau Wau. Miss 
Griffin expresses much appreciation for the assistance given by Mrs. Cornelia 
Plunkett and others 


In keeping with the ever mounting interest in Africa, the group pre- 
pared two exhibitions for Negro History Week programs, at Si. Pauls A.M.E. 
Church in Jamacia, L.1. Five beautiful drawings of African Art were exhibit- 
ed at the Negro History Breakfast at the Belmont Plaza 
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THE GENESIS OF THE NEGRO LAV YER 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


By Charles Summer Brown, Washington, D.C. 


PART Il 


Massachusetts’ fifth Negro lawyer 
sounds like a character out of 
Grimm's fairy tales. John S. Rock 
was born in Salem, New Jersey in 
1825, where he received his early 
education, and where for a brief per- 
iod he taught school. During his 
teaching tenure Doctors Sharp and 
Gibbon, physicians, opened their li- 
brary to his use in his study of medi- 
cine or physic, as it was then called 
In this fashion Rock completed ses 
eral years of medical study, but, be 
cause of race, he found it impossible 
to be accepted in any medical school 
as a student. He consequently aban 
doned the study of medicine and en- 
tered an apprenticechip in dentistry 
under Dr. Harbert. Having complet 
ed his apprenticeship, Rock migrated 
to Philadelphia in 1850 where he be- 
gan the practice of dentistry. The 
next vear he received a silver medal 
for his skill in making artificial 
teeth. During the same year he re- 
ceived another silver medal for his 
prize essay on temperance By re 
suming the teaching of school while 
resident in Philadelphia, Rock was 
enabled to attend the American Col- 
lege from which he graduated in 
1852.% Upon graduation from the 
medical school Rock relocated in 
Boston where he practiced both den- 


tistry and medicine with signal suc- 
On several occasions he ad 
dressed the Massachusetts legislature. 


cess 


His subject on such occasion 
was “Unity of the Human Race”, 
and on another occasion his subject 
was the “Character and Writings 
of Madame De Stael”. Der Pionier, 
German language newspaper pub- 
lished in Boston, had this comment 
to make of his criticism of De Stael’s 
“Germany”, “This thinking, educat- 
ed German and French speaking ne- 
ero proved himself as learned in 
German as he is in French litera 
™ 


one 


ture.” 


Rock's steady devotion to his prac- 
tice, together with his other diverse 


health in 


activities undermined his 


consequence of which he underwent 
several operations in an effort to re- 
store it. However Rock's health re- 
mained precarious so he resolved to 
submit himeslf to another operation 
at the hands of Professor Nelation of 
Paris, this Rock 
made application to the United 
States State Department for a pass- 
port, but General Cass, then Ameri- 
can Secretary of State, rejected his 
application on the ground that “a 
passport had never been granted to 
a colored man since the foudation of 
the government”.”” Although he was 
rebuffed by the Federal government 
the State of Massachusetts came io 
his aid, issuing some type of warrant 


France. To end, 


which permitted him ot go abroad. 


Rock's health was restored partial- 
ly by the operation of Doctor Nela- 
tion but he was enjoined against the 
further practice of medicine or den 
tistry because of the precarious state 
of his health. Weighed with his disa- 
bilities Rock turned to the study of 
which he mastered with the 
same facility that he mastered the 
other two professions. On the Mth 
day of September, 1861, on the mo- 
tion of T. K. Lothrop, Esq.. Rock 
was examined in the Superior Crim- 
inal Court, Suffolk County, before 
Judge Russell, and was admitted to 
practice in the courts of Massachu- 
setts.” One week later the governor 
commissioned him a justice of the 
peace for the usual seven vear term. 
Rock died in Boston. on December 
3. 1866,. a victim of tuberculosis.”’ 
However there was another incident 
in Rock’s life which assured him of 
a place in history. 


law. 


February 1, 1865 was a memor- 
able day in American and Negro his- 
tory. On that day, on the motion of 
Senator Charles Sumner, John S. 
Rock was admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
being the first Negro to be so dis. 
tinguished.” Only weeks before Sal- 
mon P. Chase, the great Abolitionist 
from Ohio, had succeeded to the 
chief justiceship on the death of 


Roger B. Taney, which occured 
October 12, 1864. Rock’s admittance 
ceremony, in a very real sense, was 
the repudiation of Taney’s racial and 
legal beliefs about the role of the 
Negro in America. The New York 
Tribune dramatized the scene in the 
following manner: 


“The black man was admitted. 
Jet black with hair of an extra 
twist—let me have the pleasure of 
saying, by purpose and premedita- 
tion, of an aggravating ‘kink’—un- 
qualifiedly, obtrusively, defiantly 
‘Nigger’ with no palliation of 
complexion, no let-down lip, no 
compromise nose, no abatement 
whatever in any facial, cranial, os- 
teological particular from the de- 
spised standard of humanity bru- 
tally set up in our politics and in 
our Judicatory by the Dred Scott 
decision — this inky hued African 
stood, in the monarchical power of 
recognized American Manhood and 
American Citizenship, within the 
bar of the Court which had sol- 
emnly pronounced that black men 
had no rights which white men 
were bound to respect; stood there 
a recognized member of it, pro- 
fessionally the brother of the dis- 
tinguished counsellors on its long 
rolls, in rights their equal, in the 
standing which rank gives their 
peer, By Jupiter, the sight was 
grand. "Twas dramatic, too, At 
three minutes before eleven o’clock 
in the morning, Charles Sumner 
entered the Court-room, followed 
by the negro applicant for admis- 
sion, and sat down within the Bar. 
At eleven, the procession of 
gowned judges entered the room, 
with Chief Justice Chase at their 
head. The spectators and the law- 
yers in attendance rose respectful- 
ly on their coming. The Associate 
Justices seated themselves nearly 
at once, as is their courteous cus- 
tom of waiting upon each other's 
movements. The Chief Justice, 


standing to the last, bowed with 
affable dignity to the Bar, and 
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took his central seat with a great 


Immediately the Senator 
from Massachusetts arose, and in 


presence 


composed manner and quiet tone 
said: ‘May it please the Court, | 
move that John S. Rock, a member 
of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Massachusetts, be admitted 
to practice as a member of this 
Court.’ The grave to bury the Dred 
Scott that 
sentence dug; and it yawned there, 


decision was in one 
wide open, under the very eyes of 
some of the Judges who had par- 
ticipated in the judicial crime a 
humanity. 


gainst Democracy and 


The assenting nod of the reat 
head of the Chief Justice tumbled 
in corse and filled up the pit, and 
the black cousellor of the Supreme 
Court got on to it and stamped it 
and smoothed the earth to 


rolls of the 


down 
his walk to the 
Court.” 


All of this was done scarcely three 
months after the author of the Dred 
Scott decision had passed to the great 
bevond. In legal circles. the admis 
sion of Rock was regarded as tanta- 
mount to the reversal of that infam 
ous decision had 
portuned to move Rock’s admission 


earlier but he thought the time in- 


Sumner been im- 


expedient while the author of the 
Dred Scott decision presided over 


the court.” 
Massachusetts’ sixth Negro lawver 
William 
gained admission to its bar outside 
Suffolk County. he was admitted to 
the bar in the Bristol Superior Court. 
March 21, 1865." AIl of 
immediate kindred were slaves, the 
property of Andrew Johnson, weal 


was Henry Johnson. who 


Johnson's 


thy Virginia planter and horse fan 
William, himself, was born in 
Richmond. Virginia on July 16, 
1811. William’s master’s consuming 


‘ ier 


interest in horses dictated his work 


which was constantly among horses 


and he rode in some of the celebrated 


) 


races of his times. During his 23rd 


year his in the saddle en- 
abled his 
$50.000 which so overjoyed him that 
he gave William $250.00. The gift 
whetted oJhnson’s quest for freedom. 


With Johnson 


spired with the crew of the schooner 


prow ess 


master to win about 


cash in hand con- 
Tantivy. Which was loading flour for 


New York, to secrete him, his moth 


er and brother in the forecasile of 
the ship in their bid for freedom. 
To this effort the master’s 17-vear- 
old daughter contributed $25.00 
Johnson and his mother succeeded 
in boarding the ship but his broth 
effort failed. When the 
was off Sandy Hook, a devastating 
gale struck her and the ship went 
down, the only persons saved being 
the captain, Johnson and his moth- 
er. The latter two staved below deck 
as long as they dared, and suddenly 
they 


ers vessel 


coming upon deck, confronted 


the captain busy cutting away the 
mast, who, upon seeing them, drop- 
ped his ax with profane inquiry as 
to whence they came. But before fur- 
ther wave swept them into 
the sea which a British boat 


mother 


ado, a 
from 
rescued Johnson and his 
from their rock refuge, while the 
captain from the ill- 


fated schooner’s rigging drifting in 


was rescued 


the sea.’ 

Ashore. 
ous menial jobs in order to eke out 
For a brief period he 


Johnson engaged in vari 


an existence 
worked on a farm at Jamaica, Long 
Island, and then he New 
York City he obtained work 
in the Astor House as a dishwasher, 
1s a waiter. But New 


went to 


“ her “ 


and eventually 
York City was not a safe sanctuary 
for a fugitive slave. One day in or- 
der to prevent Johnson's capture by 
his former overseer. his benefactor. 
John Jacob Astor. secured Johnson's 
passage on the schooner Rodman 
bound for New Bedford, Massachu 
setts, Arriving in New Bedford, 
Johnson found employment oppor- 
tunities severly limited so he carried 
Vercury, and 
other 
which his monthly wages were about 


$6.00 $5 
Akhthough had 


from the shackles of slavery. he 
Anxious 


newspapers for the 


worked at sundry jobs for 


Johnson escaped 
was 
gross ignorance 
to read and write he 


practiced on barrel heads, copying 


steeped in 
to learn how 
letters over store doors and getting 
someone to read them to him, which 
in time came to the notice of Tim 
othy G. Cofhn 
mastering reading and writing. Grad- 
he became interested in read 
ing law books, finally 
student in Francis L. Porter's office 
Mr. Porter explained nothing to him 


who assisted him in 


ually 
hecoming a 
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but gave direction to his reading. 
Industry was Johnson's forte and in 
time he got an insight into the law. 
George Marston, lawyer, upon dis- 
that “read- 
ing” the law, gave him an extempo- 
raneous examination which Johnson 
answered with such facility and sub- 
stance that Marston hazarded the 
opimon that he thought Johnson was 


covering Johnson was 


qualified for the bar, Marston's spec- 
ulation proved correct for Johnson 
was admitted to the Massachusetts’ 
March 21, 1865." 


As a lawyer, Johnson enjoyed a 


bar on 


comfortable practice, managing cases 
New Bedford, but in 
providence, Rhode Island, Exeter, 
New Hampshire and Brooklyn, New 
York. While the absence of an early 
education was apparent in his speech, 


not only in 


he made shrewd arguments to the 
courts and to the juries. He also en- 
joyed an enviable reputation as 
a stump speaker. No inconsiderable 
part of Jonhson’s practice involved 
defending the liquor dealers around 


New Bedford, but he 


vinced of the evil effects of liquor 


became con 


and he reviled against it, even 
though it meant eventually the sacri- 
fice of an appreciable part of his 
practice. In fact, his convictions were 
so strong that he became active in the 
temperance movement, joining the 
Society, and taking the total abstin- 
ence pledge. He became Worthy Pa- 
triarch of the Acushnet 


Sons of Temperance, and a member 


Division, 


of the Grand Division of Massachu- 
setts.” 

Johnson captain of the 
Independent Blues, the first colored 
military New Bedford. 


Twice married he was the father of 


served as 
company in 


22 children. He was elected to and 
served in the Common Council in 
1880-81. He died December 19, 1896 
in his 85th vear.” 

Another 
Massachusetts 


Neg ro 


and 


Virginia-born 
which nurtured 
allowed to flower was George Lewis 
Ruffin. He was born on the 16th day 
of December, 1834 in 
Virginia, the son of George W. and 
Nancy Ruffin, free Negroes. Because 


Richmond, 


of the superior educational advant- 
aves of Boston and its liberal tradi- 
tions the Rufhins moved there in 
1853. where Ruffin attended 
the common schools until his gradu- 


young 
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ation. While living in Boston, Ruffin 
was engaged in the barbering busi 
ness, during which time he “read” 
law in the ofhice of Jewel and Gaston, 
Boston lawyers. He entered the Har- 
vard Law School, where he distin- 
guished himself by completing the 
three-year course in one year, and 
1869 
with the Bachelor of Laws degree. 


from which he graduated in 


the second degree conferred by Har- 


wo 


vard on a colored man 


September 18, 1869 Ruffin was ad 
mitted to the bar of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court of Massachusetts. In the 
same year he was elected to the Mas- 
sachsetts’ legislature from Boston; he 
was re-elected to the same body in 
the following vear. In 1875-76 he 
was an elected member to the Boston 
Common Council. When Benjamin F. 
sutler, famed Civil War General, be 
came Governor of the State of Mas 
sachusetts he thrice tried to have Ed 
Walker, 
firmed as a municipal judge but he 
in his efforts, He 
then turned to Ruffin whom he nom- 
judge for 


win G, Negro lawyer, con- 


was unsuccessful 


inated to be municipal 
Ruffin was confirmed No 
the 
himself administering the oath of 
office.’ Ruffin, it was the 
first Negro to obtain judicial office 
higher than magistrate in the North 


Charleston 


en? 


vember 7, 1883 .with General 


appears, 


during the Nation's history. 


Elevated to judicial office in 1883, 


Ruffin died in 
a comparatively young man.” He 
the Negro 
uplift movements of his times, such 
as the National Convention of Col 
ored Men held in Syracuse, New 
York during 1864. During the period 
1875-76 he also served in Boston as 


February, 1887, still 


was active in many of 


the resident consul of the Dominican 


Republic a 


While the subject of the sketch 
which will follow is not one of New 
England's pioneer Negro lawyers, 
the uniquness of his carrer warrants 
his inclusion in this essay. Only two 
Negroes in the history of the coun- 
try have attained second echelon pos 
itions in the executive branch of the 


United States Government; that is 


to say, positions just below cabinet 
rank. These positions normally are 
considered to be departmental under 
and Assistant secretaries, assistant 


postmaster generals and assistant at- 
torney generals. Popularly the posi- 
tions are referred to as “Little Cab- 
inet” posts. The late J. Ernest Wil- 
kins, Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
the Eisenhower administration 
the most recent Negro incumbent in 
the “Little Cabinet”. The first Negro 
to gain such distinction was William 
Henry Lewis, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United .States, 1911- 
13% under the 
President Taft. 


was 


administration of 


Lewis was born in Berkely, Virgin- 
ia, November 28, 1868, the son of 
former slaves. His father, a Baptist 
clergyman, the pastor of a 
Portsmouth. The 
local public schools and the Virginia 
Institute at 


institutions 


was 
church in nearby 
Normal and Collegiate 
Petersburgh were the 
which afforded him his early educa- 
Arriving in Boston to further 
his education, which he first had to 


finance by hotel and restaurant em- 


tion 


ployment, he succeded so well that 
by 1888 he was able to enter Am- 
herst College. At 
guished himself in debating, 


Amherst he distin- 
winning 
several prizes, and as center on the 
football team, for which he was later 
elected captain. Rich of 
poor of pocket, Lewis had to work 


mind but 


while he attended college. One of 
the chores at which he worked in 
order to support himself was at- 
tending the horse of Amherst’s Pres- 
ident Seelve 


was currying, Mr. Seelye came into 


One morning while he 


the barn and said, “Lewis here’s your 
tuition.” When Lewis asked to whom 
he was indebted, Seelve 
that. “The Lord had sent the mon- 
ey.” Lewis told friends afterwards, 
“So. I concluded that the Lord sent 
Amberst.”™ 


answered 


me through 


Upon graduation from Ambherst 
College, Lewis enrolled in the Har- 
Football eligibility 
rules were somewhat loose in 1893, 
so the fact that Lewis had played for 
three years with Amherst did not bar 
his playing at Harvard too. Playing 
the position of center on Harvard's 
Amherst, Lewis 
rose to new heights of stardom and 
acclaim. Twice he acted as the Har- 
vard captain for particular games. 
Lewis’ renown in football became so 


great that Walter Camp in 1912 


vard Law School 


team, as he did at 
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picked him for his all+ime, All- 


American team. For fifteen years af.- 
ter the conclusion of “his playing 
days, he served as Harvard's line 
coach, developing new tactics for the 
sport.% 


Upon graduation from Harvard 
Law School in 1895, Lewis was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and immediately 
began practice in Boston, associating 
himself with Albert A. Bridgham and 
John L. Dyer at Baristers’ Hall. 
Thrice he was elected to the Cam- 
bridge and in 
1903 he was elected to the legisla- 
ture, representing a predominantly 
whitie constituency, His popularity 
as an athlete enabled Lewis to gain 
many friends, many being people of 
importance and substance, and one 
of whom was Honorable Theodore 
Roosevelt. Roosevelt, when president, 
appointed Lewis assistant United 
States attorney for Boston, ‘a move 
which created a sensation in legal 
circles at that time.” In that capacity 
Lewis prosecuted a case against May- 
or Curley at the beginning of the 
Mayor's political career.” Over pow- 
erful opposition President Taft ap- 
pointed Lewis Assistant Attorney 
of the United States. The late Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts was one 
of his main supporters in the battle 
for Senate confirmation which was 
reluctantly given. 


Common Council. 


There is no doubt that color was 
an obstacle to his career, for in 
1912, while he was serving in the 
“Little Cabinet” the American Bar 
Association tried to recind his elec- 
tion to membership because he was 
a Negro. The Association, meeting in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 1912 
evoked these items in the daily 


press: 


“The American Bar Association 
in seating William H. Lewis, But- 
ler R. Wilson of Boston and Wil- 
liam R. Morris of Minneapolis, as 
members today adopted a resolu- 
tion requiring that hereafter when 
negro attorneys applying for mem- 
bership, their race must be made 
known in the application. 

“The race question precipitated 
a fight which was abruptly ended 
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by an appeal by former Secre- 
tary of War Jacob M. Dickinson 
that further discussion would bring 
criticism of the association, ]m- 
mediately Attorney General Wick- 
ersham jumped to his feet and 
said, ‘I hope this resolution will 
pass, for it recognizes the legality 
of these negrro members. It was 
| who was chiefly responsible for 
bringing this subject up.’ 

“Scores of members protested a- 
gainst adoption of the resolution, 
saying it had always been the pol- 
icy to exclude negro members 
Others said, while this resolution 
allowed the negro members to re- 
main, it would preclude the admis- 
sion of more negro members be- 
fore the fact of their race would 
be made known to the executive 
committee. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Dick- 
inson read: 

“Whereas three persons of the 
colored race were elected to mem- 
bership in this association without 
knowledge upon the part of those 
electing them that they were of 
that race and are now members of 
this association. 

RESOLVED that it never has 
been contemplated that member of 
the colored race should become 
members of this association, the 
several local councils are directed 
if any time any of them shall rec- 


ommend a person of the colored 
race for membership, to accom- 
pany the recommendation with a 
statement of fact that he is of such 
race.” 


Thus, while three Negro lawyers 
were elected to membership in the 
American Bar Association, yet the 
circumstances surrounding their ad- 
mission surely must have dampened 
their ardor for the lofty ideals which 
the association professed. 

Lewis won his laurels in oratory 
in college. It carried over into his 
life in the legal profession. It was 
said that his eloquence was such that 
he could hold an entire courtroom 
spellbound by the hour with alternate 
pathos and wit. Many of his cases 
were in behalf of impecunious per- 
sons in trouble, particularly when 
they had no friends, Some of his 
most celebrated cases were the Re- 
vere bibery trial: the Ponzi case in- 


volving the million dollar swindle; 
the “Baby Doll” case of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and the court test on 
the impeachment of Daniel H. Coak- 
ley of the Governor's Council.™ 

William Henry Lewis died Janu- 
ery 1, 1949 in his 80th year. His 
was one of the Negro lawyers’ most 
distinguished careers.” 

The history of early Negro law- 
yers in New England is principally 
the story of their genesis in Massa- 
chusetts and the continuing domin- 
ance of that state as a source of 
Negro lawyers. Rhode Island has 
made some contribution to the field. 
its initial one being in 1874, which 
incidentally was later than many 
Southern states. John H. Ballou was 
Rhode Island’s pioneer Negro law- 
yer.’ He was born in Providence on 
June 9, 1853, the son of David N. 
and Anna R. Ballou. His early edu- 
cation was received in the common 
schools of his native city, and was 
supplemented by attendance at the 
Schofield Commercial College and 
by the tutoring of C. W. Tarleton, 
Esq. At the age of 18 he commenced 
the study of law in the office of Hon- 
orable Edward T. Ames. After three 
years of study he was admitted to 
the Supreme Court of Rhode Island, 
being just 21 years of age. His ad- 
mittance was on the Sth day of June, 
1874. The Providence Journal of 
June 6, 1874 made note of the event, 
stating: 

“John H. Ballou, a young col- 
ored man, late a student of the 
ofice of E. T. Ames, Esq., was yes- 
terday admitted to the bar by the 
Supreme Court, the first colored 
man who has received that honor 
and responsibility in Rhode Is- 
land.” ’ 

Ballou practiced law in Providence 
until about 1882 when he went to 
Florida, becoming Professor of Phys- 
ics and Mathematics at Cookman In- 
stitute inJacksonville. In 1888 he was 
elected judge of the Justice Court, 
11th District, Duval County, Florida, 
in which position he served until 
1892.@ In Floride he became identi- 
fied also with several newspapers, in- 
cluding the Daily Promotor and the 
Standard. With P. H. Thompson and 
1. W. Crawford he published Multum 
in Parva in 1912, He also published 
the Dictionary of the Colored People 
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of Jacksonville. Prior to settling in 
Florida, Ballou teamed up with 
George T. Downing and both became 
insturmental in procuring the repeal 
of the law banning inter-racial mar- 
riages in Rhode Island. 

Macon B. Allen was Maine's first, 
as well as America’s first Negro law- 
yer. Maine's second Negro lawyer 
appears to have been John H. Hill, 
who like Allen never actually prac- 
ticed in the state. However he was 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, Sagadahoc County, 
on April 11, 1879. A short sketch 
of Hill's early life from unpublished 
sources is as follows: ‘ 

“He was born a slave in Charles 

Town, West Virginia on July 4, 

1857. He was taken by Major J. H 

Whitmore, 15th Maine Regiment 

of Infantry to Maine in 1865, 

where he was educated by the Ma. 

jor’s father, Samuel Whitmore. He 
attended college in Maine and 
there also studied law, being ad- 

mitted to the bar there. In 188] 

he returned to West Virginia and 

was admitted to the bar of Jef- 
ferson County (thereby becoming 

West Virginia's first Negro law- 

yer, the actual date of his admit- 

tance being August 29th, 1881) 

The next year he was admitted to 

the bar of Virginia. Around the 

same time he served on the facul- 
ty of Storer College at Harpers 

Ferry. In 1882 he enlisted in the 

10th U.S. Cavalry being honorably 

discharged from the service in 

1887 as Regimental Q.M. Sergeant. 

He re-enlisted and was honorably 

discharged from the service on his 

own application in 1888. From 

1889 to 1893 he was principal of 

the graded school in Shepards- 

town, West Virginia. In the latter 
part of the same year he was ap- 
pointed Professor of English at 
the West Virginia Colored Insti- 

tute, becoming president in 1894, 

and remaining in such post until 

he resigned in 1898 to enlist in 
the &h U.S. Vol. Infantry for the 

Spanish-American War. In Sep- 

tember, 1898 he was commission- 

ed first lieutenant at which rank he 
was mustered out of the service 
on March 6, 1899. In June 
of the same year he was appointed 
Commandant of Cadets and Pro- 
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fessor of Mathematics in the West 
Virginia Colored Institute where 
he remained until 1903, resigning 
his position to travel in the West 
and Mexico. Aside from some few 
excursions he remained the rest 
of his life in West Virginia where 
he held various positions at the 
Institute, depending upon the pol- 
itics of the time.” 


Milton 


have been the first Negro lawyer a 


Roscoe Geary appears to 
tually to have practiced his profes- 
sion in Maine. He was admitted to 
the bar in February, 1913 and has 
Bangor continuously 


® Geary was born in 


practiced in 
since that date 
Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania on 


May 12. 


parents to 


1885, later moving with his 
Marlboro, 
where he completed his early educa 
a Marlboro law 


Massachusett~« 


tion. He worked in 
ofice for awhile and then entered the 
University of Maine Law School to 
complete the work necessary to take 
the bar examination. Geary claims 
that he landed atthe university 
only $12.00 but that he was fortunate 


enough to obtain a job immediately 


with 


in a box factory. Settling in Ban 
gor in 1913, Geary 
himself to the 
gaging in various civic, religious and 


soon endeared 


community by en- 


cultural community projects and o1 


ganizations. 
= 


Aside from being the state's only 
Negro lawyer, he was ordained into 
the ministry by the Northern Bapt 
1927." His religi 
career touched off about 
1927 with a request to speak at the 
Beptist church in West Hampden, 
and Baptists of 
Maine formally requested Geary to 


ist Convention in 


ous was 


later the United 
hecome a clergyman, which he did, 
serving as pastor of the West Hamp- 
den Baptist Church for 5 years, As 
his reputation spread he soon be 
came one of the visiting clergymen 
in the state, often delivering as many 
as five sermons on Sundays to widely 
sperated all-white churches. On week 
days he practiced law for a clientele 
99 per cent white 


Geary was selected by Governor 
Brewster to represent the state on 
the Board of Commissioners of the 
National Memorial Association, 
which was promoting a project for 


the erection of a memoria] building 


at the National Capital in memory of 
the colored soldiers and sailors who 
served in all wars in which the Na- 
tion has engaged. He also repre- 
sented his state at Philadelphia on 
Freedom Day in 1947 when a crowd 
of 10,000 persons gathered at Inde- 
pendence Hall. On this occasion 
Geary was one of the speakers.” 
Geary has been well served by his 
community and he has served his 
community well which facts are re- 
flected in his membership in the 
Bangor Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bangor-Brewer Ministers Associa- 
tion. the Advisory Board of the 
State of Maine Publicity Bureau, and 
in addition he served as secretary 
of the 
Churches: secretary of the Bangor 
Art Society; secretary of the Penob- 
scot United Baptist Association; and 
as a member of the Penobscot Bar 


Bangor-Brewer Council of 


A nas ciation.” 


The social, political and economic 
environment of Connecticut has not 
been conducive to the development 
of the Negro lawyer. Factors respon- 
sible for the laggard development de- 
fy easy isolation. Even though Con- 
necticut, according to the Census of 
i950, supports a sizeable Negro pop- 
ulation, yet only five Negro lawyers 
were then practicing in the state. 


Walker James Scott 
have been the first Negro lawyer ac- 


appears to 


tually to have practiced in Connec- 
ticut.”' Seott was born in New Yor! 
City. He attended Washington and 


Hopkins Grammar School in New 
Wayland Seminary in 
the District of Columbia before en- 
rolling in the Yale Law School from 
which he graduated in 1881.” Scott 
is sometimes credited with being the 
Negro to graduate from the 


Haven, and 


nrst 
Yale Law School,” but 
appears to belong to Edwin Archer 
Randolph who graduated in 1880. 
Graduating from the Yale Law 
School in the Class of 1881, Scott 
was admitted to the Connecticut bar 
immediately. He associated himself 
in the pratcice with Honorable Jos- 
eph Sheldon, former Municipal 
Court judge of New Haven. After 
about one year of practice Scott left 
for Virginia. Ill, Scott returned to 
Connecticut in 1887 where he died 
the next year. 


the honor 
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Edwin Archer Randolph appears 
to have been the first Negro gradu- 
ate of the Yale Law School, gradu- 
ating in 1880.7 As was then the cus- 
tom, all Yale law graduates were ad- 
mitted to the bar on motion rather 
than by examination. Randolp was 
admitted to the Connecticut bar in 
this fashion in July, 1880." Although 
Randolph was admitted to the Con- 
necticut bar, yet he never practiced 
there, but returned to his native Vir- 
ginia where he commenced practice 
in 1880. Randolph, born in 1854, 
was the son of Amelia County far- 
mer. Part of his early education: was 
acquired from the Wayland Semin- 
ary from which he was graduated. 
He served on the Richmond Com- 
mon Council for two years, and on 
the Board of Aldermen from 1883 to 
1886. In addition to writing the life 
of John Jasper, renowned Virginia 
clergyman, he published and edited 
the Virginia Planet, Virginia Negro 
newpaper. Technically he appears to 
have been Connecticut’s pioneer Ne- 
gro lawyer. 


Although Connecticut has not been 
a fertile field for the development of 
the Negro lawyer, there is one bright 
spot in an otherwise drab situation. 
Reference is made to the career of 
George Williamson Crawford, who 
hes been the state’s most prominent 
Negro lawyer.”> George W. Crawford 
was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama on 
October 21, 1877. He attended Tus- 
kegee Institute and Talladega Col- 
lege from which he was graduated 
in 1900. The same year he matricu- 
lated in the Yale Law School, from 
which he was graduated in 1903. 
While Crawford was admitted to the 
Connecticut bar in 1904, he deferred 
entry into actual practice until 1907, 
meanwhile he was employed in the 
New Haven Probate Court. Craw- 
ford served his state and city in 
many capacities, including being a 
member of the New Haven City 
Building Lines Commission, New 
Haven Charter Commission, New 
Haven Zoning Commission, trustee 
of the Middleton State Hospital, and 
corporation counsel of the City of 
New Haven. As corporation counsel 
Crawford enjoys the distinction of 
being one of few Negro lawyers who 
has become the chief law officer of 
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a major American city. Long activi- 
ty and high esteem in the Masonic 
Order earned Crawford the post of 
Sovereign Grand Commander of the 
Northern Jurisdiction of Scottish 
Rite Masons.”* He is the author of 
Hall and His Followers.” 
For many years he served as trustee 
of Talladega Howard 
University, the capstone of Negro ed- 


“Prince 
College and 


ucation. 

In writing about the genesis of the 
Negro lawyer in New England no 
effort has been made to evaluate the 
character extent or quality of his 
contribution to the legal professsion. 
An effort has been made simply 

identify the pioneer lawyers and 
to present some biographical details. 
Massachusetts 
this presentation because in its ma- 
trix favorable conditions were estab- 
lished for the Negro 
emeree. But, what for instance, were 
the favorable factors in 
setts that did not appear in the other 
New England states? Of course, the 


has loomed large in 


lawyer to 


Massachu- 


causative factors are 
diffcut to isolate, but among the fac- 
In 1833 the 
Society 


opeartive or 
tors several stand out. 
American Anti-slavery was 
formed in Massachusetts with Arthur 
Tappan as president and with Wil- 
one of its 
of its ad 
herents were the respectable names 
of Wendell Phillips, John Greenleaf 
Whittier, Tappen, Edmund 
Quincy, William Jay, and James G. 
The society 
the most effective means of organiz- 


liam Lloyd Garrison as 


secretaries. Among many 


Lewis 


Birney became one of 
ing anti-slavery sentiment, and to that 
end it the the 
courts, the schools, the lecture plat. 


invaded churches, 
form, the public meeting and the 
newspapers. By 1840 it was success 
ful in promoting the formation of the 
Liberty Party, which the first 
political party to adopt the abolition 
of slavery 


was 


es part of its platform. 
Much of the leadership of the anti- 

slavery movement was centered in 

Massachusetts and many of its first 


A kalei- 


doscopic review of some of the Mas- 


citizens were firm adherents 


sachusetts’ citizens engaged in anti- 
slavery activities presents many well- 
personalities. For instance 
there was John Quincy Adams 
(1767--1848), Sixth President of the 
United States, who championed the 


known 


cause of free speech when certain 


reactionary elements wanted to sup 
More. 
over, he was one of the first to pro- 
claim the right of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to free slaves during time of 
war. He said, “from the instant your 
slave-holding states become a theatre 
of war 
from that instant the war powers of 
the Constitution extend to interfer 
ence with the institution of slavery in 
every way that it can be interfered 
with.” Then there was Lyman Beech- 
er (1775-1863), famed Presbyterian 


press anti-slavery agitation, 


civil, servile or foreign 


clergyman, and his daughter Harriett 
Beecher Stowe (1811-1896). whose 
book, Uncle Tom's Cabin did much 
to stir up anti-slavery feeling, and 
which also helped to transform slav 
ery from the political issue of states’ 
rights to one of morality. James Rus 
sell Lowell (1819-1891). 

American poet became one who en- 
listed in the anti-slavery cause. 
Then, there was Wendell Phillips 
(1811-1884) 
became a leader in the anti-slavery 
with William 


Lloyd Garrison in the American An 


rev ered 


who at the age of 26 


movement, joining 
ti-slavery Society, and serving as its 
president from 1865 to 1870. John 
Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892). was 
another who joined the anti-slavery 
cause. His Quaker religious beliefs 
made him an intractable foe of slav- 
ery. and he came to be considered 
the poet of Abolitionism. His pam- 
phlet, Justice and Expediency pub 
anti 
the 
anti-slavery 


lished in 1833 became a sort of 

However. 
the 
movement was William Lloyd Garri 
(1805-1879), 


found the American Anti-slavery So 


slavery manifesto. 


greatest zealot of 


son who helped lo 


4 S 2 
ciety in 1835, 


and who, in 1831, pub- 


Boston. The 


Liberator came to be considered the 


lished the Liberator in 


most influential anti-slavery organ in 
the United States, and it constantly 
irritated the South. Through its col- 
umns Garrison succeeded in combat- 
ting public indifference, antipathy to 
the black, belief in moderation and 
fear of disturbing the delicate status 
quo, and especially of the Northern 
economic dependence on Southern 
cotton. These then, are some of the 
persons and one of the movements 
which made Massachusetts the core 
of America’s greatest humanitarian 
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crusade, and it was out of the envir- 
onment so created that the first Ne 
gro lawyer emerged. 


The Negroes who came to the bar 
before 1880 in New England, with 
one exception, were products of the 
custom prevailing then of “reading” 
law, meaning the system of learning 
law in the office of an active prac 
titioner as an apprentice, coupled 
with reading standard legal works 
such Finch’s 
Law and Blackstone's Commentaries 
In the United States, even for white 
lawyers, formal school legal train 
ing came late in the Nation's history. 
It only has been within the last een- 
eraiton that a majority of the mem. 
hers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States has been trained in law 


as, Coke's /nstitutes., 


schools. George Lewis Rufin’s gradu 
ation from the Harvard Law School 
in 1869 marks the beginning of 
formal legal training for the Ne- 
gro lawyer. In the same year How 
ard University commenced its effort 
regular and 
systematic legal training for Negroes 
on a broad scale.” DuBois stated that 
Howard has furnished about half of 
the Negro lawyers.” Today. the Ne 
gro lawyers in New England are ap- 
proximately 40, nationally 
some 1450 are recorded by the 1950 
Census. These lawyers therefore, are 
the fruits of the tree that General 
Fessenden planted in 1844 when he 
Macon B. Allen to the 


court in Maine. 


to provide qualified, 


while 


introduced 


Kelly Miller described the genesis 
f the Negro professional class, in 


cluding the lawyers, when he stated: 


“There is no 


chapter in the history of human 


more pathetic 
struggle than the smothered and 
suppressed ambition of this race 
in its daring endeavor to meet the 
greatest social exigency to supply 
the 


masses .. 


professional demand of the 
the 
plow-hand was transformed into 
the priest, the barber into the bi- 
shop, the the 
school mistress. the porter into the 


. In an instant. . 


house-maid into 
physician, and the day laborer into 
the lawyer. These high places of 
intellectual and moral authority 
into which they found themselves 
thrust by stress of social necessity, 


had to be operated with at least 
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semblance of conformity 
with the standards which had been 
established by the European 
through the traditions of the ages. 


some 


The high places in society occu- 
pied by the choicest members of 
the white race after years of pre- 
paration had to be assumed by men 
without personal or formal fitness 
The stronger and more aggressive 
natures pushed themselves into the 
higher calling by sheer force of 
untutored energy and uncontrolled 
ambition.” 
Kelly Miller further explained the 
appalling need for a professional 
class among Negroes, stating: 
“The more backward and ignor 
ant the led, the more skilled and 
sagacious should the leader be. It 
skill to lead the 
helpless than to guide those who 
need no direction. If the blind 
lead the blind, they will both fall 
into the ditch. The professional 


requires more 


classes constitute the light of the 
race. The Negro needs headlight 
to guide him safely and wisely 
amid the dangers and vicissitudes 
of an environing civilization, 

The Negro lawyer's sphere covers 


the whole 


rights of property and person The 


gamut involving the 
problems involved in the contact, 
attrition and adjustment of the 
races involves SS8Ues which are as 
that 
taxed human wisdom for solution 


intricate as any have ever 
If then. the white man wko stands 
in the high place of authority and 
leadership among his race, forti- 
fied as he is by a superior social 
environment, needs to qualify for 
his high calling by thorough and 
sound educational training. surely 
the Negro needs no less thorough 
general education to qualify him 
to serve as philosopher, guide and 

friend to 10 

human beings.” 

So, in Maine in 1844 and in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1845 and in succeeding 
vears in the other states of the United 
States the germ of Negro participa 
tion in the legal profession was plant- 
ed. However, the extent to which he 
has achieved his destiny as a lawyer 
must await a qualitative appraisal of 
his efforts. 

By Charles Sumner Brown, M.A.,, 


million unfortunate 
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YOUR 1.9. 

By Marcuertre CARTWRIGHT © 

1. What French novelist won fame 
for an anti-Semetic novel, and 
is also anti-Negro? 

2. Who was the Negro woman 
member of Pres. Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights? 

3. Who was the Barbadian leader 
selected to be a member of the 
British delegation to the U.N. 
Assembly in Paris in 1948? 
For what is the daughter of Ira 
Aldridge famous? 

. Who is the best known Negro 
bridge builder? 
ANSWERS 
. Céline, (Dr. L. F. Destauches) 
author of “Trifles for a Massa- 
cre” and “Journey to the End 
of the Night.” 

2. Mrs. Sadie T. M. Alexander. 

Hon. Grantley Adams. 
. The octagenarian daughter of 
Ira Aldridge, who at this 
writing (1956) is still living in 
London, is a well-known com- 
poser and voice teacher, and 
was a student of Jenny Lind. 
Archie Alexander, former gov- 
ernor of the Virgin Islands. 
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RICHARD DE BAPTISTE 


By Fred Hart Williams, Detroit, Michigan 


There are living in Detroit today 
descendants of one of the oldest fami- 
liescolored- in the United States. 
The DeBaptiste family traces its A- 
merican lineage back to the landing 
of the Frenchman, General Lafayette, 
on American soil, Although members 
of the family had distinguished them- 
selves in the of the country 
in both the Revolutionary and in the 
French and Indian Wars, it was 
several years later that the first rep- 
resentative of the DeBaptiste, clan, 
George DeBaptiste, journeyed west- 
ward and setteled in Detroit. It was 
here that the freedom-loving DeBap- 
tistes put their principles to work and 
daringly operated one of the Under- 
ground Railroad's uccessful 
smuggling escaped 
into the city and secreting them in 
the DeBaptiste home until they could 
transported the 
into Canada. 


service 


most 


stations, shaves 


be safely beyond 


clutches of bondage 


The DeBaptiste family had settled 
in Virginia, in the Fredericksburg 
that Richard 
DeBaptiste was born November 11, 
1831. of the seven children of 
William and Eliza DeBaptiste. A\- 
though they 
privileges of 


area, and it was here 


one 


were free. there were 


freedom denied Ne- 
groes, and education was one of these 
prohibited freedoms. However, the 
DeBaptistes had always managed to 
secure a degree of formal education, 
and William DeBaptiste was deter- 
mined that his children would have 
an education. There was a law de- 
manding fines and imprisonment for 
those caught teaching Negroes, but 
William DeBaptiste used his home 
as a schoolhouse, inviting his rela- 
tives to bring their children to the 
classes. He engaged a colored man of 


Fred Hart Williams, a native of Detroit. 
is the son of the late John Douglass and 
Catherine Eugenia (Ball) Williams. He is 
a member of the following organizations 
Friend Detroit Public Library, Detroit and 
Michigan Historical Societies, and the 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity. He was re- 
cently appointed to the Michigan Civil 
War Centenial Commission by G. Mennen 
Williams, Governor of the State. He is 
also an active worker in the Detroit branch 


of the ASNLH. 


learning who daily came to teach the 
DeBaptiste children. Later, a defiant 
Scotch-Irishman came to the DeBap- 
tiste home to continue teaching the 
group of children. 

Richard DeBaptiste grew up in the 
Fredericksburg area, directing his 
energies and talents to the spiritual 
and social welfare of his people. He 
in church work and 
was persuaded to journey 
the Ohio River and to help adminis- 
ter to the needs of the freed men 
there. He accepted a 
teacher in Springfield township and, 
during this period, was ordained as 
a minister in the Baptist denomina- 
tion by a council of Negro and White 
Lakeland 
latter city, 
Baptist 


became active 


west to 


position as 


chuchmen from Cincinnati, 
and Mt. At the 
he organized the Colored 
Church in 1860 and remained as 
pastor until 1863. In August 1863, 
the Rev. Richard DeBaptiste assumed 
the pastorship of the Olivet Baptist 
Illinois, 


tained this post until 1882. 


Pleasant 


Ciorch in Chicago. and re 


Rev De 


Baptiste rose through the ranks to 


In succeeding years, 
top positions in the national organiz- 
ation of the Baptist Church. He was 
elected president of the Consolidated 
American Missionary Convention at 
its first meeting in 1866 and was re- 
elected every year but two until the 
consolidation was dissolved twelve 
1876, 
president of the predominatly white 
Baptist Free and 
served as secretary of the American 
National Baptist Convention. During 
Rev. DeBaptiste 
country. strength- 
pre- 


years later. In he was elected 


Mission Society 


all these years. 
traveled about the 
the church and 
cedents for a Negro. A prolific 
writer. Rev. DeBaptiste con- 


tributed articles to religious and se- 


ening setting 
and 


master 


cular publications and even served 
as co-editor with the Rev. G.C. Booth 
of the Conservator for 
nearly a year. He was corresponding 


Chicago 


editor of two other religious publica- 
Monitor of St. Louis and 
Monitor of Brooklyn, 


tions. the 
the National 
N.Y. 


Although Rev. DeBaptiste spent 


only a few years of his life in Detroit, 
this most scholarly of the colorful 
carly DeBaptistes was a constant 
ipfluence on the lives of those who 
bore his name. He had come to De- 
troit upon leaving Fredericksburg 
many years before he was ordained 
a minister in Ohio. The white teach 
er, Richard Dillingham, had 
apprehended for his teaching of 


been 


colored persons and had been bea‘en 
to death in Nashville, Tenn. Richard 
DeBaptiste attended the classes of 
the Rev. Samuel H. Davis in Detroit 
and Mr. Davis, who was pastor of 
Second Baptist Church, helped to 
guide the young DeBaptiste in what 
was to be his life work. He left De- 
troit on his mission of spiritual and 
guidance in Ohio, 
into the ministry six 
had married Miss Georgi- 


social was or 


dained years 
after he 
anna Bush, a 


Cincinnati's proud old Negro fami 


daughter of one of 
lies 

It was on May 17. 1887 that the 
State of Louisville, Ky... 
conferred upon the Rev. Richard De- 
Baptiste the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, 
great continuous contribution to the 
spiritual improvement of the nation 


University 


recognizing his 
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LIBERIA AND CAPITALISM 


Recently, in an impressive article 
in the ultra, ultra, Wall Street Jour 
nal, Liberia comes in for high praise 
and is called “the most impressive 
show case for capitalism in black 


Afric a 7 


This Bible of U.S. capital and in 
vestment interest expreses the hope 
that Liberia’s example will be follow 
ed by neighboring nations (and 
that) Liberia’s policies will have an 
impact on the economic policies of 
newly independent Ghana and Ni- 


geria, 


The article points out why all un 
derdeveloped countries need capital, 
but that capitalists usually wait to 
assess a new nation’s economic 
attitude before investing their capital 
in its future. However, it continues 
‘If the country desperately 
capital, then it is likely to start sink 


ing (-overnment 


nee i « 


money into indus 


trialization. Private investors, wor 


ried about the socialistic steps, then 
are likely to shy away.” Thus a vi 


ious circle is created 


It is well known that such words 
as “socialism,” and such dangerous 
thoughts as nationalization of indus 


try, cause foreign risk to shy away 


The Wall Street Journal provides 
excellent material for President Tub- 
man, soon to open his campaign to 
succeed himself in office. for it suc- 
cinctly séts forth the incredibly im 
pressive record of solid achievement 
during his period in office (1) in 
crease of U.S 


dollars: (2) 


investments from 3 to 
63 million increase of 
foreign import and export trade from 
13 to 8O million: (3) Government 
revenue from one to 20 million: and 


i4) a dollar 


program well under way. 


73-million expansion 


The article makes Liberia unques 
tionably the hero of the 
that foreign 
look no further.” 


piece and 


notes investors “need 


It is impossible to deny that Li- 
beria’s Open Door Policy and pre 
ference for private rather than Gov 
business has 


ernment operation of 


contributed enormously to building 


up the country. Yet, with all of the 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


orchids the Wall Street Journal tos 
ses at Liberia, one cannot help but 
wonder why this valuable “showcase 
of capitalism” is not more generously 
rewarded by both private capital and 
the U.S. Gobernment. 


It is disappointing to see even the 
ereat tax-free foundations by-pass- 
ing Liberia. The Rockefeller Brothers 
Funds, with its interesting scheme to 
aid in African economic develop 
ment, has projects in Ghana and Ni- 
geria but not in Liberia. 

The 
bursal of tax-free funds, contributes 
little if anything, which might for 
Recently Li 


beria received one of its most unkind 


Ford Foundation, in its dis 


ward Liberian interests 


cuts when, after long years of study, 
the Ford Foundation in its Oversea’s 
Development Program boasted that 
it had made grants totaling more than 
a billion dollars and notes that “by 
far the largest role the Foundation 
will play in Africa will be assistance 
to education, hoping to lay the 
groundwork for rapid but meaning- 
ful expansion of educational oppor- 
tunity by assisting research and plan- 

to strengthen the 
African 


ning efforts 
capacity of countries for 


self-government, administration, soc- 


ial and economic research and rural 


development.” 


When the money was distributed, 
colleges in Kenya, Ghana, Nigeria, 
Rhodesia, Tanganyika and Uganda 
all receive their share, but to Liberia, 
in response to its request for aid, 
only a letter of regrets! 


Most important is the bad habit 
our Government has fallen into of 
failing to reward our friends. Admit- 
tedly, President Tubman has firm be- 
liefs about the superiority of free en- 
terprise over state socialism. He is 
a straight-forward, proud, stubborn 
man who could never bring himself 
to use the old “if you-don’t-help-us 
-we il-look-elsewhere” line. It may 
have worked in other places, but for 
him such threats would cut across 
his deepest convictions which have 
emerged from his time-tested long 
experience in administration and 
economics, Even if Liberia continues 
to be flung aside and never receives 
priority when extensive funds for aid 
and development are passed out. 
Tubman will remain un- 
shaken in his convictions about free 
enterprise. Our Government knows 
this and apparently feels little rea- 
son to be concerned about Liberia. 


President 


President Tubman greet« Gov. G. Mennen Williams of Michigan at the II lth 


Anniversary Celebration of Liberia. 





But what our Government has 
overlooked is the this 
from the African and other countires 
where we are not so secure concern- 
ing loyalties. Over and 
again these fence-straddling nations 
derisively point to Liberia, as the 
lone good little capitalist state and 
them?” 


reaction to 


their over 


say: “what does it get 
Admittedly, there has been wonderful 
progress under the Tubman admini- 
stration, but how much greater this 
progress might have been if our gen 
erosity to Liberia were of the magni 
tude of that we have poured into 
such places as India, Turkey Greece 
and Yugoslavia. In comparison with 
what we have done for these nations, 
the little handouts and high-interest 
rate piddling loans to Liberia look 


like chicken feed. 


not shown 


getting 


Liberia certainly bas 
outstanding talent for 

just share of the handouts. They lack 
skilled 
congressional lobbyists, have one ol 
the world’s most inadequate public 
relations set ups, and sing their own 
praises in the weakest voice, continu 
ing to be known to the world solely 
through John Then, of 
course, they are a proud and grateful 
people, knowing that they do receive 


very much more help than they did 


their 


seasoned manipulators and 


Gunther 


before the Tubman era 


But the fact remains that if, as the 
Wall Street Journal claims, Liberia 
is to be the show case for capitalism, 
both Government and private inter- 
ests should more ,ealisticly show 
their apprication, making it the best 
possible show case and thereby giv- 
ing valid reasons for other nations 
to follow Liberia and justify the con 
fidence that lone African leader Tub 
man has placed in what we have 
chosen as “our way.” 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


J. Saunders Redding, James Wel- 
don Johnson professor of creative 
writing at Hampton Institute, is one 
of 14 leaders and members of the A- 
merican Society of African Culture 
representing the United States at the 
Second Congress of Negro Writers 
and Artists meeting in Rome, Italy. 


Sponsored by the 
Society of African Culture, the eight 





international 


day conference has as its theme, “The 
Unity and Responsibility of Negro 
African Culture.” 

Prof. Redding is one of the five 
members of the American delegation 
presenting papers during the Con- 
gress. His paper is entitled, “Sanc- 
tions of the American Negro’s Lit- 
erary Art.” 


Other 
papers are Dr 


Americans a!so presenting 
William T. Fontaine, 
professor of philosophy, University 
of Pennsylvania: Elton Fax, artist. 
New York city: James W. Ivy. editor 
of CRISIS magazine: and Robert L. 
Carter, the 
NAACP. 

Dr. John A. 
the 
Culture 


general counsel for 
executive di 
Society of 


professor of 


Davis, 
rector of American 
African 


government at 


N.Y 

Others attending are: Samuel W 
Allen, poet instructor at the 
School of Law, Texas Southern Uni- 
Mrs. Etta Moten Barnett, 
singer, actress, radio commentator, 
Chicago: Dr. Horace Mann Bond, 
President of AMSAC, and Dean; of 
the School of Education, Atlanta 
University: Dr. Mercer Cook 
French, Howard 


and 
the City 
. is chairman of the delegation. 


College of 


and 


versity: 


pro 
fessor of Univer 
sity: Dr. Naomi Garrett, professor of 
Romance Languages, West Virginia 
State College: James T. Harris. Jr.. 
assistant executive director, AM 
SAC: Dr. Adelaide Hill, 
African Research and Studies Pro- 
gram,.Boston and Miss 
Pearl Primus, dancer, New York. 


Cromell 


University: 





BARBADOS, W. I. 
Dear Sirs, 

We are in receipt of your letter 
(Literature and 
frank, I have 


an organization 


and enclosures, 
Books) 


never 


and to be 
known such 
was in existence 

I am indeed proud 

We in the West Indies must be in- 
formed of such activities by institu- 
tion such as your association, and if 
I can contribute in any measure to- 
wards the issue, I shall do my utter- 
mOst to bring it before the Public 
eyes in these Parts 

I am of the opinion that if Negro 
Portraits such as Booker T. Washing 
Dr. N. Krumah, Williams of 


ton, 
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Trinidad, Carver, Adams of Barb- 
ados and other Negro Leaders could 
be obtained and sold, whereby put- 
ting them in the homece of Coloured 
Folks in these Parts, 2 seed will be 
sown in the West Indies in commun- 
ion with the aspirations that your 
organization has set cut to accom- 
plish. 

I shall be pleased tc hear from you 
on my expresed opinion, and shall 
cooperate to bring the matter to 
fruition 

I am Sirs, 
Faithfully yours, 
George E. Knights 





HENSON 

Mr. Herbert M. Frisby 

3403 Bateman Avenue 

Baltimore 16, Maryland 
13 April 1959 

Dear Mr. Frisby: 

Our congratulations for another 
achievement in the lon history of the 
interest in the arctic region, 
the Governor's 
Matthew A. Henson 
Day. April 6, 1959, as issued by Gov 
ernor J. Millard Tawes at Annapolis 
on the 31st of March. 


Speaking in Annapolis on Sunday, 


] refer to pro 


clamation of 


April 12th, I took occasion to outline 
the achievement of this Negro ex 
plorer in reaching the North Pole 
Admiral Robert E. Perry and 
Eskimos 50 to the 
present programs of space explora 
As I spoke, the 


scribing satellite poised to circle the 


with 
four years ago 


tion radio was de- 
earth over both poles in space ex. 
ploration. | of course gave credit to 
you for keeping the American Negro 
citizen, Matthew A. Henson of Mary- 
land, in sharp focus in the record 
through the years 

continu- 


Please be assured of our 


ing interest 

Sincerly yours, 
JAMES C. EVANS 
Civilian Assistant 
To the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense 
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FRANK FULTON WOOD MAKES HISTORY 
AS BAILROAD SIGNALMAN 


By J. Reuben Sheeler, Texas Southern University 


Adaptation has been the magic 
word and master key to success for 
Frank Fulton Wood. From the black- 
smith work on early mechanical de- 
vises in the railroad signal system he 
has moved by adaptation to the mod- 
ern and intricate system operated 
through electronic power and radar 
Perhaps there is nothing more fasci 
noting than the development of sig 
naling in the vreat romance of the A 
merican railroad. 

November 3, 1958 marked the ter 
mination of a long period of servi 
filled 
with change and adaptation for 
Frank Wood as he closed the book ot 
service with the Houston Division of 
the Texas and New Orleans Railroad. 


which is a part of the Southern Paci 


in railroad signaling that is 


fic system, as Leading Signalman 
Leading Signalmar is a rank below 
On July 1. 
positions and units in the signal de 


N.O. Rail 


In this re-organ 


foreman) 1958 several 
partment of the T and 
road were abolished 
ization the gang under the direction 
of Leading Signalman Frank Fulton 
Wood Several 


bers of his crew by virtue of seniority 


was changed. mem 


found their into other units 
while Wood planned for retirement 
1958 found Mr. 
group of 
Negro lite. 
achievement and history in a 


of his 


Houston-Beaumont area, 


way 


December 6, 
VW cn rd 


people 


directing a select 
interested = in 
survey 
signal installations in th 
from the 
devises to the 


Whee 


the first Negro in this area to reach 


earliest mechanical 


modern electronic operations 
the height of Leading Signalman and 
Brotherhood admission in the rail- 
road industry, Frank Wood may be 
the last- at least for a long time. lt 
was with a deep feeling of nostalgia 
that he looked upon these installa- 
tions explaining the changes through 
the years that continuously elimin 
ated the services of more and more 
men. As one notes the exacting action 
of the railroad signal regulating the 
movement of the trains,, controlling 
the railroad crossing, throwing the 
switches, oiling the tracks, and noti- 
fying headquarters of and disorder 


on tracks or bridges, he begins to 
realize the importance of the signal- 
men and the dependence of life upon 
their work. 
Frank Fulton Wood was born at 
896, the 
in the 


Troy, Texas, December 26, 
fourth child of six 
family of George Washington and 
Mary Elizabeth Wood. When Frank 
three old, his 
moved to Temple, Texas. Spending a 
early life 


children 


was years family 


portion of his with a 
grandmother, he early assumed the 
of an adult. Though 
not in school for a long period of 


Frenk 


keen appreciation for art and figures 


responsibility 


formal education. gained a 


and made the best of his training in 
the fundamentals that he gained at 
Temple, Taxas. 

The early inclination toward 
mechanical activity and talent in art 
were soon recognized in the work 
and play of Frank as he continued to 
draw, paint and construct numerous 
things during his youth. One can 
readily see that Wood was destined 
to a career in some technical activity 
though his possibillities for such 
training were limited. Consequently, 
it was his lot to gain his training 
through experience of work. He be- 
gan his railroad carcer as a laborer 
in the signal installation gang, June 











Frank F. Wood explaining how electric signal is constructed and operates 
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6, 1917. An accomplished blacksmith, 
Wood found his trade applicable to 
the working of the mechanical sig- 
nals then in use. After one month he 
was assigned to the job as helping 
blacksmith to W. R. Smylie 
mechanical interlocking plant. Mr 
Wood jokingly criticized the hand- 
ling of the work by Mr. Smylie who 
asked if Wood felt that he could do 
it better. With an affirmative answer, 
Wood found himself that day being 
made the head blacksmith. 

On June 6, 1918 Frank was induct 
after two 


on a 


ed into the Army and 
months became a Corporal at Camp 
Travis in Virginia. With transfers 
from camp Travis to Camp Alex- 
ander and then to Camp Stuart Wood 
devoted much time to work with an 
army band in which he served as a 
drummer. After being transferred to 
Camp Pike at Little Rock, Frank 
Wood was discharged. Immediately 
after his discharge he wired signal 
engineer E. E. Worthing for a rail- 
road pass to Houston where he re- 
turned to a career in the signal ser- 
vice, July 20, 1919. 

A few months of work under the 
supervision of R. B. Keller found 
Frank Wood with a promotion to 
assistant signalman status. Working 
on the Galveston Causeway electro- 
pneumatic interlocking plant. 

One short period found Wood out 
of the signal services. This was a 
period of two years in which he was 
a blacksmith in Houston. During this 
time, he took courses in automobile 
mechanics at Booker T. Washington 
High School. The offer of a better 
job with the railroad enticed Wood 
to return to the signal service. Real- 
izing that mechanical signaling was 
to be rapidly replaced by electric 
systems he began studying and 
watchine the new electric installation 
about 1927. The next thirty years of 
work for Frank Fulton Wood was 
devoted to the signalman services as 
he moved eventually into the leading 
signalman rank and admission to the 
Brotherhood of Railroad signalmen 

Woods was married on Christmas 
Day in 1917 and is the father of four 
children. He is an artist by vocation 
and will no doubt continue his paint- 
ing in much of the leisure time that 


comes with retirement. He has ex- 


hibited several of his oil paintings 
at Houston’s Museum of fine Arts 
and he sold canvases for more 
than one hundred and fifty dollars 
Many center 


around trains and railroad life. that 


ot his scenes 


is now becoming history of days 


zone by. 
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While the life of Frank Fulton 
Wood is the story of a Negro with 
an exceptionally sensitive response to 
change, it is fairly typical of a large 
number of Negroes who have served 
with railroads in the South in many 
varied capacities. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jessie H, Roy 

The slaves and free Negroes who, 

were fortunate enough to get some 

Civil War- 


either in approved schools or in sec- 


education before the 
ret ones, were the little leaven which 
leavened the massive Ipmp of ignor- 
ance which the freedmen mherie. 
Those who had been house slaves, 
had learned much by contact. Some 
had even taught themselves to read 
and write from the wealth of materi 
als around them, and by keeping 
their ears and eyes open when their 
oweners were talking or reading, or 
deals with 
These slaves were in 


carrying out business 
other planters 
better position to take full advantage 
of post-war education, 

But there were millions who had 
heen denied any educction whatever 
for a period of more than two hund- 
red years; and it was this huge group 
which presented such an educational 
problem. These salves had been the 
field hands: and were the most desti- 
tute as well as the most ignorant 
group at the end of the War. 

Their eagerness to learn, however, 
made their progress a modern mir 
acle: for it was accomplished with a 
great shortage of teachers and 
schools in most areas 

Much credit is due to the unselfish 
men and women who dedicated their 
lives to the education of the people. 
The names of those dedicated men 
and women of both races belong on 
a permanent roll of honor in the 
hearts of all Americans 

One of the most remarkable per- 
sons in the benevolent white group, 
was the Rev. Mr. J. G. Fee, the 
founder of Berea College in Ken- 
tucky. The Rev. Mr. Fee never lost 
his desire to bring enllightenment to 
all who needed it-white or black. 
‘Though disinherited by his father 
views, Mr kee 
1858: but due, 


for his anti-slavery 
established Berea m 


to pressure from pro-slavery expon- 
ents, and to frequent persecution by 
mobs, the venture had to be given 
up until after the War. 

In 1865, a charter was obtained 
for the school. Its firet student body 


was white, but soon, three colored 
hoys applied for admission, This 
caused a furor because when the Ne- 
gro students reported for classes, 
half the white students. walked out. 
Gradually, they returned, however, 
and the work of the school went on 
as it had been intended to do-barring 
no one because of race or creed. 

4 most distinguished student at 
this school was Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son, founder of the “Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History” 
and of “The Associcted Publishers.” 

Fisk University, still one of the 
most popular schools of higher learn- 
ing for Negroes, opened its doors in 
1866 at Nashville. Tennesee. This 
school was under the direction of the 
Missionary Association 
mentioned many 
. the school be- 
much money 
much 


American 
which we have 
times before. In 187 
gan to earn not only 

for its operation, but 
praise from all over the country; for 
that was the year the famous “Fisk 


Jubilee Singers made their debut. 
- 


also 


From Fisk, through the years, have 
come many scholars of national and 
international fame to more than just- 
ify the school’s continued existence 

In 1867, 
was largely 
tablishment of Howard University at 
Washington, D.C. Its strategic loca- 
tion in the nation’s Capital, its 
mangificent physical plant, and the 


General Otis O. Howard 


responsible for the es- 


large number of national and world 
scholars who make up its faculty, put 
Howard in the forefront of all the 
schools in the world established pri- 
marily for Negroes. 

The school was never inteded to 
cater EXCUSIVELY to Negroes, but 
were to form the bulk of the 
Today. the university 
every where-from 
lands as Asia 


they 
student body 
has students from 
such far-a-way 
and Africa. 

Its curriculum is designed to train 


even 


leaders in the professions, and in 
business, This it does: 
yearly physicians, dontists, lawyers, 
teachers, ministers, artists, engineers, 
and business men and women. Many 
Howard Alumni have become famous 
in their chosen fields. 


sending out 


Some of Howard’s professors are 
so well equipped for their work, that 
other colleges, North and South, 
seek them as lecturers and instruc- 
tors in their own schvols; for a large 
number of Howard teachers hold 
master and doctor’s degrees from 
such distinguished institutions as 
Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, Radcliff, 
U.C.L.A., University of Chicago, 
University of Pittsburgh; and several 
foreign colleges and universities in- 
cluding Oxford College, England. 


While Fisk and Howard stress 
academic studies, it is recognized 
that in nO group are all students fit- 
ted for this type of education. Even 
the most ancient and highly civi- 
lized groups have within them, those 
who are better suited to work with 
their hands; and Negroes are no ex- 
ception to this rule. 


It became necessary, therefore, to 
establish industrial schools in many 
parts of the South. One of the first 
of these was Hampton Institute in 
Virginia. Hampton was unique in 
that it was not owned or controlled 
by state or government, but by a 
board of seventeen trustees represen- 
ting different sections of the country. 
and six religious denominations, no 
one of which had more power than 
the other. The school was opened in 
1868. Toray it still features agricul- 
ture and industrial courses, but its 


ecademic 


opportunities are also 


great 


Its famous offspring, Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama, is probably 


_even better known today that its 


parent, Hampton. Tuskegee was es- 
tablished in 1881, .and Booker T. 
Washington, a graduate of Hampton 
was chosen to establish and direct it. 


From the beginning, Tuskegee has 
trained Negro boys and girls in the 
important fields of agriculture and 
industry. Great stress has been put 
upon land ownership and cultiva- 
tion; and many a Negro who started 
Out poor and ignorant, just after 
slavery, owes his wealth and comfort 
to the lessons learned at Tuskegee. 

With such men on its faculty as 
the late scientist George Washington 
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it is not hard to understand 
Tuskekee has become world-re- 


Carver, 
why 
nowned; and its graduates sought 
after in all parts of the world where 
agriculture and industry are respect- 
ed ways of life. 
Many Tuskegee 
taken seriously their founder's famo- 


bucket 


and have found un. 


graduates have 
us advice to “Cast down your 
where you are,” 
expected and profitable opportunities 
right at home they 
highly respected citizens of 
their communities. 


where have be 


come 


A departure from the norm in that 
it was a school established solely for 
was Spelman Seminary at 
This 
was opened in the 


women, 
Atlanta, 
began in 1881, 
dark, damp basement of the Friend- 
ship Baptist Church wm Atlanta 

It was 
Northern white women, 
Packard, and Miss H. E. 
after much discouragement, 
ed in getting together enough money 
Their efforts were 
rewarded by the enthusiasm 
shown by the ‘students 
handful of 


school reached an en- 


Gcorgia. school, which 


taught by two dedicated 
Miss S. B. 
Giles, who 


succer™ 1 ° 


to oper the ~ hool. 


greatly 


From a students the 


first year, the 
rollment of one hundred seventy-five 
year, of which, 


women the second 


between the ages of 


fifty 


laughed at 


one third were 


twenty five and years 
‘ le o- 
vr rw 


they for 


Some these 


men, but sO eager were 
learning, that they ignored all taunts 
and several of them walked seven or 
eight miles daily even in most severe 
weather 

From such an humble beginning 
Spelman grew into a beautiful educa 
tional plant with several brick build 
ings and a lovely campus. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeler 
interested in the work and contribut- 
ed much money to the growth of the 
school, 

Many 


the seme purposes and ideals of those 


became 


other worthy schools with 
over 
have 
ways, at 


just described, sprang up all 
but the few we 
were, in 


the country; 
mentioned some 
least, the 
formal training. 

But it remained for the Negro wo- 
man to put her feminine touch upon 
the education of her people; and so, 
to add that intangible quality without 


best ones, especially in 


which, education is a mere means to 
an end. 

The three best known among these 
women were Miss Lucy Laney, Mrs 
Charlotte Hawkins Brown, and Mrs. 
Mary McCleod Bethune. 

Each of these women established 
Negroes, ‘ach of 
them contributed the priceless ingre- 


schools for and 
dient of womanliness which had been 
a part of all the other schools, to be 
sure, but which had not been stressed 
and enlarged upon as these woman 
did in their schools, 

Each 


race Or nation can rise higher than 


seemed to realize that no 


its women; so, they taught with zeal 
not only the three “Rs” but especially 
good manners, and 
Their 
were well able to grue the home of 
They 
well versed in the art of housekeep- 
interesting 
and all the culture and 
so much 


good grooming, 


the social graces graduates 


any distinguished man were 


ing. the care of children, 
conversation, 
refinement that we admire 


today.Even that rarest of virtues, the 
soft 
speare considered “ 


which Shake- 


an excellent thing 


speaking vok e 
in woman.” 

Miss Laney founded Haines Insti- 
Augusta, 
pense of her own personal advance- 


tute in Georgia at the ex 
for she willingly 
of four 
year to provide a school for colored 
school was later taken 
Presbyterian church and 
became the first school of that de- 
nomination for Negroes in Georgia 
dollars is not 
it was 


ment; gave up a 


salary hundred dollars a 
women. The 


over by the 


To us, four hundred 
much, but in Miss Laney’s day. 
a large salary for any woman 

Mrs . Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
established a school at Sedalia, N.C 
she turned ovt young ladies 
of very fine manners and womanly 


This ~ hool is 


where 
traits. now co-educa- 
tional 

Of these three educators, Mrs. Bet- 
hune is perhaps the best known. Mrs. 
Bethune was one of a large family 
of children of formerly slave parents. 
She earned most of her education 
through her efforts which 
brough her several scholarships 

She established Bethune Cookman 
College at Daytona Beach, Florida: 
and also organized the National 
Council of Negro Women with head- 


own 
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quarters at Washingtor, D.C. In this 
group, she tried to bring together 
colored women from many organiza- 
tions to work with cach other in a 
program of uplift for the race 


Thus, in less than a century, we 
have seen the Negro emerge from a 
background of ignorance and pov- 
erty to an everdeveioping group of 
good American citizens. Though he 
faces still an uphill climb, the Negro 
is not weary but keeps on and on- 
making an everwidening circle of 
Negro men and women whose influ- 
fet around the 


ence is daily being 


world. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERE! D>. 
by cooperative publisher | 
is publication, higher ow national | 
distribution, and beesutifully designed books 
| all subjects welcomed. Write, of send your 

| MS directly. 

| GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 

j Atten. MR. OLUND 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Meri R: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of velvable materiel! 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references oroperly pleced at each end 
of twelve topics Authoritative 
for High School, College and inter- 


recia! group ~tudy 
(12 Me.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 
Teo in 


EPPSE, Meri 2: “The Negro 
American Wistery.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook of the Negro in 
American History from Africae to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of the evolution of American cyl- 
ture is kept place and time thruovt, 
Balenced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice end opinion 

Buck. (Sve) 643 pp. 1959 $400 

EPPSE, Merl @. & Soctese AP: “An le 

Seme os 


butions of the | + Race.” 
sbove, but more simplified For wee 
$3 00 


Quck. (ove) 410 pp. 1999. 
Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
Company 


P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 

















Send Materials For The 
Necro History BuLLerin 


t 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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For Whom Is Your 
School Named? 


By Geneva C. Turner 


Vargaret Washington 
Vocational School 
It is most important that girls be 
trained in the practical things of life 
as the household arts, home 
and the occupations 


such 
management, 
and trades suitable to women so that 
they may become expert beauticians, 
seamstresses, dieticians, and thezlike 
with this 
practical side of life either in their 


Girls are forever faced 
own homes, or as a means of liveli 
hood. 

The Margaret Washington Vo 
cational School on O Street between 
First and North Capitol Streets N.W.. 
City 
where girls can get thir type of train- 
with the 
subjects. The woman for whom this 
schoo! is named-MARGARET MUR. 
RAY WASHINGTON. realized 


haps more than most women of her 


in Washington is the place 


ing along basic academi 


per- 


time the real necessity for this kind 
of training in the life of girls. Her 
influence in this type of work spread 
from the school in which she was em 
ployed out into the community, then 
into the 
own country, and was also felt inter 


surrounding states of her 


nationally 

Margaret Washington received her 
education in Macon, Mississippi 
where on March 9, 
1865. She taught in Macon County, 
Mississippi, from 1883 to 1885 and 
then went to Fisk University and was 
graduated in 1889. 

Her next position was at Tuskegee 
Institute where she was Dean of the 
Women’s Department. In 1893 she 
married Booker T. Washington, the 
founder of the Institute. Until 1925 
she also taught in the classroom and 
performed any other task to which 
she was assigned. She then organized 
the Women’s Club of the Institute 
out of which grew the Russell Farms 
Social Settlement, the night schoot in 
the town of Tuskegee, a committee to 
visit persons in the county, and 
Mothers’ Clubs in different parts of 
the county. 

It was through her influence that 
the organization of the Alabama Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs 


she was born 


was formed which founded a reform 
school for boys, now unger state 
management at Mount Meigs, Ala- 
bama. It was due to her efforts also 
that Dorothy Hall was built, which 
is a home for girls’ industries at 
Tuskegee. For 25 years she super- 
industries and all who 
im- 


vised these 
in contact with her were 
with the importance of 
teaching girls to make healthy, sani- 


came 
pressed 


tary. and attractive homes. 


Mrs. Washington became national.- 
ly known for her fine training and 
development of the practical life of 
girls. She was president twice of the 
National Association of Colored Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and also a member of 
the executive committee of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation 
Internationally, she was the president 
of th International Council of Wo- 
men of the Darker Races of the 
World. Her busy life ended on June 
5. 1925 at Tuskegee, Alabama 

No one could have been more aptly 
chosen than Margaret Murray Wash- 
ington for whom to name this Voca- 
tional School, because she spent her 
life in training and helping others to 
train girls to develop a knowledge of 
those practical matters so necessary 
in the life of every woman. 


NIGERIA 


15th April 1959 
Dr. A.N.D. Brooks, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, 
Incorporated, 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 
U.S.A, 
Dear Doctor Brooks: 

I thank you for your letter dated 
Sth March 1959 regarding the sup- 
ply of all available volumes of the 
JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 
We have received the complete set of 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN, but 
the JOURNAL has not yet arrived. 

I enclose herewith the sum of $238 
in full settlement of your bill and, 
as I am visiting the United States 
soon, I hope to be in position to pay 
you the balance of 9 cents. 

I can assure you of my interest 
in the work of the Association, and if 
you are interested in some old vol- 
umes of the JOURNAL in my pos- 
session I shall be too happy to send 
them to you. 

Sincerely yours, 

NNAMDI AZIKIWE 

Premier of Eastern 
Nigeria 





Meeting, 











CORRECTION 


In the January, 1959, issue of the journal of Negro 
History, included in the Annual Report was the 
statement that the Association's Meeting in 
Richmond voted to select Grambling, Louisiana, 
as the place of the Annual Meeting in October, 
This was an error. Although the place of Meet- 
ing was discussed at Richmond, final choice was 
left to a special committee. This committee se- 
lected Florida A & M State University, Tallahas- 
see, Florida as the place of the next Annual 


OCTOBER 15 - 18, 1959 
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HISTORY CLUBS AND BRANCHES 











COVER 


Cicero Roundsville is deeply in- 
terested in the progress of the Afri- 
can countries. Intense interest in 
Negro History at Fort Valley State 
College, Georgia, has been created 








by Cleopatra Love, Sponsor. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 
Celebration 

















Mayor Norris Poulson 
official proclamation declaring the 
week of Feb. 8-15 * Negro History 
Week” in Los Angles and calling up- 


issued an 


on “all citizens to join . in obser- 
vance of the important role of the 


Negro in our community activities.” 


Launching the weck-long celebra 
tion was a mass meeting at Zion Hill 
Baptist Church, Sunday afternoon, at 
-Dr. J Redding. 


writer, lecturer and educator spoke 


which Saunders 


on “Color and Propaganda” with 
special emphasis on developments in 


the western states. 


Dr. Redding 
Thursday 
Hampton, Va., where he is a member 
of the institute faculty. 
was scheduled for him at 5 
at the Statler Hotel. 


arrived in Los 


Angeles afternoon from 
\ press con- 
ference 


There was a full program packed! 
with interesting events each night of 
the week, illustrating the Negro’s 
role in all aspects of community life 
The celebration, sponsored annually 
by Our Author Study Club, of which 
Mrs. Wright is founder- 
president, had as its chairman Gilbert 
Lindsay. field 
Supervisor Kenneth Hahn, and as its 
co-chairman Mrs. Gaynelle Miles. 


The various 
Music and the Negro in ‘ .ow Busi 
ness, Fraternal Night, Business and 
Night, Church Night. 


American 


Vassie 


representative for 


programs included 


Professional 
Oratorical Contest, Proud 
Day Luncheon and the climax of the 
week, Queen's Day at Plummer Park 
on Sunday, Feb.15. 


A number of choirs, movie and 


theater personalities, speakers, busi- 
ness mer, educators and professional 
leaders appeared on the various pro 
grams 

A massed chorus, under the direc 
tion of Doris Rita Novel. opened the 
mass meeting, Sunday, Feb. 8 

The Zion Hill 
Choir. with Mrs 


was 


Baptist Church 
Bernice McGruder 
host to the 
guest choruses that appeared. These 
included First AME, Trinity Baptist. 
Phillips Temple, Peoples United, 
Wadsworth Day Adventist, 
28th Street and the Bel 


\ ue ( ommunity Chur h 


as director many 


Seventh 


Christian, 


On Monday night Jester Hairston 
and his Metropolitan Chorus shared 
honors with Jonnie Lee and an im- 
pressive group of celebrated artists 
Clarence Muse. Shelton 
Brooks, F. E. Miller, Eddie (Roch- 
ester) Anderson, Arthur Lee Simp 
kins, Elliott Carpenter, Bill Walker. 
Louise Beavers, Madie Norman, 
Ruby Goodwin, A. C. Bilbrew, A 
manda Randolph Monette. and Jua 
nita Moore. 


including 


Wilson 
principal speaker on Business and 
Night. Mrs 


Yarbrough was chairman of the com 


Dr. Lawrence B was the 


Professional Pauline 


mittee on arrangements. Atty Crispus 
Wright was general chairman. Dur- 
ing the evening the Medical, Dental 
and Pharmaceutical Association pre- 
sented three scholarships, to be used 
in the field of medicine. 

Church night was sponsored by 
the Interdenuminaticnal Ministers 
Alliance. The Rev. Lloyd Calloway 
was master of ceremonies. 

William H. Bailey 
man of the oratorical contest 

For the Proud American Day 
Luncheon Mrs. Fula Mae Mattox was 


chairman and Mrs. Nicey Alexander, 


was the chair 


co-chairman. 


Mrs 


chairman of the (Queen's Day cele 


Noreen Forney was general 


bration. 





EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
State of California 


In recognition of the great con 
tribution of Negroes to this Nation, 
its history and its culture, | designate 
the week of February 8 to 15, 1959 


as NEGRO HISTORY WEEK in 


California 


The American ideal is a truly in 
tegrated society. A better knowledge 
and understanding of Negro history 
will help us to achieve thot ideal, and 





Los Angeles Mayor Norris Poulson, right, presents Negro History Week Pro- 
clamation to Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, founder-president of Our Authors Study 


Club, A.S.N.L.H. branch. 


At left is Gilbert W. Lindsay, Chairman and Mrs. 


Gaynelle Miles, co-chairman of the Los Angeles celebration. 
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Dr. J. SAUNDERS REDDING 
Author, Historian and Professor of 
Creative Literature, Hampton Insti- 
tute, Hampton, Virginia. 





| know of no more important goal 
IN WITNEESS WHEREOF, I 
have hand and 
caused the Great Seal of the State of 
California to be affixed this 20th day 
of January, A.D.. One Thousand 
Nine Hundred and Fifty-nine. 
EDMUND G. BROWN 


(,overnor 


hereunto set my 





PASADENA 


Dr. Griffin Lauds Gains 

Dr. Edna Griffin, nationally-famed 
obstetrician addressed an overflow 
audinece at Pasadena Presbyterian 
church, 

Her remarks 


speaker at the brotherhood service 


came as principal 
which closed the 24th annual cele- 
bration of National Negro History 
Week 

She reviewed the Negro’s position 
in American history and pointed out 
that he is making outstanding con- 
tributions in the fields of medicine, 
science, fine arts, farming and labor. 

Commemorating the birthdays of 
Abraham Lincoln, George Washing- 
ton, Frederick Douglass, the 
physician-surgeon spoke on “A Para- 


and 


doxical Birth: An Unimpeachable 
Love " 

She stressed the paradox of the 
spirit of the poople who came to this 
country and while they founded a 
great country, they also engaged in 
slave trade. 


Dr. Edna L. Griffin, one among the 
few foremost Obstetricians in Amer- 
ica, .Pasadena’s prominent citizen, 
member of Scott Methodist Church, a 
woman of achievement, was chosen 
speaker for this service by the com- 
mittee for her achievements in the 
fields of medicine and surgery and for 
outstanding service in the field of the 
Humanities. 





Dr. Griffin, who several years ago 
cracked the line for 
physicians and nurses in Pasadena 
hospitals, was introduced by Federal 
Judge Thurmond Clarke. 
read Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 


color Negro 


who also 
mation, 

Rev. George Robert Garner III 
was chairman. Host pastor was Rev 
Ganse Little. 

Charles LeRoy Sercrease, 18-year- 


old pianist from Houston, Tex., and 


Buell Thomas, tenor of the broadway 
production of Carmen Jones, pre- 
sented musical selections. 

Ethel Houston directed Pasadena’s 
combined choirs and Rev. Isaiah H. 
Hunt and Rev. D. DeWitt Turpeau 
delivered the invocation and benedic- 
tion, respectively, Two-year-old Edna 
Grace Triggs led the assembly in a 
salute to the flag. 

A fellowship hour and reception 
followed at the Pasadena YWCA. 





POET'S CORNER. 
FREEDOM BELL 


by Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 


Ring again Freedom Bell, 
Ring out loud and clear 
Ring for the world to hear, 
Ring again Freedom Bell 


Ring across land and sea 


Until the whole world is free. 
Ring for every race and creed, 
Ring for every brother’s need, , 
Ring again Freedom Bell. 

May your peals neve; cease 
Until we sing your song of Peace. 


DETROIT 


The Detroit Branch 
The Association for the Study 
Of Negro Life and History 
5401 Woodward Avenue 
at West Kirby 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
STEVE CRAWFROD 
34th ANNUAL CELEBRATION NE- 
GRO HISTORY WEEK-FEBRUARY 
8-15, 1959 THEME “NEGRO HIS- 
TORY—A FOUNDATION FOR A 
PROUD AMERICA” 
NEGRO HISTORY CULTURE 
EXHIBIT 
Presented by the Detroit Branch 
of the A.S.N.L.H., in cooperation 
with the Lucy Thurman Branch, 
Y.W.C.A.; and the Detroit Heirloom 
Society. This exhibit will be on dis- 
play at the Lucy Thurman, Y.W.C.A.. 
East Elizabeth-February 8 through 
February 15. 
NEGRO HISTORY RADIO 
PROGRAM 
“Concepts of Negro History” 
Sunday, February 8, 1959 at 3:30 
p.m. Radio Station WCHB- Inkster 
Mrs. Marguerite Massey, Moderator, 
Wayne State University 
Dr. Charles Quick, Professor in 
Law School, Wayne State University 
Dr. Alfred H. Kelley, Professor of 
History, Wayne State University 
Mr. Harvey C. Jackson, Jr., Counsel- 
or, Highland Park High School 
A ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 
Theme: “The Negro—A Contributing 
Factor to the History of the World” 
Sunday, February 8, 4:00 P.M. 
Detroit Historical Museum (Hall of 
Citizenship) Woodward at Kirby 
Dr. Horace Bradfield. The Negro in 
Medicine 
Mr. Leon Wallace, 
Mayor Miriani 
Mrs. Lillian Hatcher, the Negro in 
Organized Labor 
Mrs. Beatrice Johnson, Women of 
Color 
Dr. Arthur Curtis, Negro in Science 
Mr. Arthur Johnson, Civil Rights 
Mr. William Matney, Negro in 
Journalism 








representing 
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Attorney Charles W. Wexler. Ne- 
groes in Law 
Dean Robert Nolan, The Negro in 
Music 
Mr. Wilbur Chapman, Song Stylist 
Clarice Young, Accompanist 
Mr. John C. Dancy, Chairman. Ex 
ecutive Secretary, Detroit Urban 
League 
\ MUSICAL WITH HISTORICAL 
NARRATIVE 
“UNDERSTANDING THE NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS” 
featuring 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC CHOIR 
Mr. Charles Coleman, Director 
Juanita Coleman, Pianist 
Narrated by Jerry Blocker 
Marguerite Coar 
The Alpha & Omega Choir 
Mr. Edward Thomas, Director 
Charles Davis, Pianist 
Romeo E. Phillips, Guest Soloist 
Arthur D. Coar, Presi- 
Detroit Branch of the A.S.N. 


and 


Chairman, 
dent, 
L.H 
Monday, February 9, 1959 8:00 p.m 
McGregor Memoria! Conference 
Center. West Ferry and Second 
Wayne State University Campus 
Subscription $1:00 


4 PAN-AFRICAN STUDENT 

PANEL 

“THE RISING NATIONS OF 

AFRICA” 

Dr. Broadus Butler, Chairman, Col 

lege of Liberal Arts( Wayne State 

L niversity 

Mr. Edward Anderson, Co-Chair 

man. Detroit Public Schools 

Attorney Eugene Sibley, M.C 

Mr. Laddis Leford, Assistant Princi 

pal, Insker High School, Liberian 

Vice-Counsul, Detroit 

Participating Students from Univer 

sity of Michigan. Michigan State and 

Wayne State University 


February 10.1959 8:00 


Tuesday. 
p.m 

McGregor Memoria! Conference 
Center-Wayne State University Cam- 


us 
PROUD AMERICAN DAY 
CELEBRATION 
“Why I am Proud to be an 
can” 
(Frederick Douglase’ Birthday) 
Speakers: 


Ameri 


Governor G. Mennen Williams 
Judge Elvin Davenport 

Judge Joseph A. Sullivan 

Edgar Currie, State Representative 
Henry D. Brown, Director, Detroit 
Histortorical Museum 


The Prince Hall Glee Club ((22 Male 
Voices) 

A. Vance McCutcheon. Director 
Saturday, February 14, 1945 8:00 
p.m, 

Detroit Historical Museum 
Rey Wadsworth, Jr., Chair- 


man 


James F 


American Day Buttons (.25 
each) will be sold at all 
Mrs. Myrtle Pierce, Chairman 


Harvey Jackson, Co-Chairman 
NEGRO HISTORY DINNER 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley. Guest Speak- 
er, President, Central State College 
National President, Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 


“They Who 


Proud 
meetings 


Subject: 
Free 
Dinner—$3.50 per person 


Make Your Reservation Early 


Would Be 
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Harvey C. Jackson, Chairman 
Sunday, February 15, 1959 3:00 p.m. 
McGregor Memorial! Conference 
Center (W. Ferry and Second 
Wayne State University Campus 
For Dinner Reservations call: 


Harvey Jackson-—-TO.8-1002 
Fred Hart Williams—TO. 9-6669 
Gonzelle Bailey—VA. 2-5290 
Arthur Coar—Tr. 5-5213 


Negro History Week W indow 
Display 
Detroit Historical Museum 
February 2 through February 9 
Negro History Exhibit 
Hall of Citizenship 
Detroit Historical Museum 
February —March 
William Webb, an important mem- 
ber of the early Negro community, 
will be honored in an exhibit pre 
Detroit Historical 
Museurn in cooperation with the 
Detroit Chapter of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory . ~f 


sented by the 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MT. AIRY BAPTIST CHURCH—NEGRO HIS 


An exhibit was Comet in the church lobby of 


ORY WEEK CELEBRATION 


Feb. 8 to 15, 1959, of pictures depicting Negroes representing Education, the 
Sciences, Cultures-Arts, Sports and many others. 


On Wednesday, February 11, 1959 a special program of exhibits of books, 
pamphlets and pictures; and motion pictures presenting Marion Anderson 


and the life of Dr. Ralph Bunche. 


PHOTO—L. to R.: Mr, Jack Hawkins, projectionist; Mr. Roberty Twitty, 
Co-Chariman; Mrs. Lillian A. Parker, Chairman; Rev. Clarence M. Long, Jr., 
Pastor of Mt. Airy Baptist Church and Mr. Ronald Carroll, projectionist. 
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GEORGIA 


Vegro History Week At 
Fort Valley State College 

Negro History Week was observed 
in the following manner at the Fort 
Valley State College: 


|. Displays were set up by the 


Young Historians, students of Miss 
( leopatra Love These displays show 
ed the achievements of the Negro. 
the progress of Ghana and other 
African countries. The teachers and 
students were greatly inspired by the 
displays. 

2. There were daily discussions in 
the classes and many interesting 
questions were asked. 

3. Wednesday-Assembly 

Panel Discussion Contribu 
tions of the Negro in Government, 
Art and Sports Myron Clemons, Ad- 
visor, 

1. Friday-Assembly 

Discussion—The Advancement 
of Negro Masses—Robert Blakeney, 
Myron Clemons, Advisor 

5. Radio Broadcast-“Why Amer 
ica Should Be Proud.” Students of 
Cleopatra, Love 

6. In Macon at the Booker T. 
Washington Center Symposium, The 
Achievements of the Negro in Ex 
ploration, Invention, Science, Music. 
and Government, Students of Cleo- 
patra Love. 





Fort Valley: Miss Love looks on as Audrey Rosser explains exhibit to Curtis 


Postell. 


Interest in Africa at Fort Valley, Georgia, Ghana display attracted many people. 





MISSISSIPPI! — NATCHEZ JUNIOR COLLEGE 





Seated left to right: Mrs. M. M. Stringer, D. W. Wilburn, Mrs. Dorothy Jackson, Rev. C. B. Lewis, Dr. W. M. Free- 
man, Professor LeVander Kinds and Professor V. Hines. Standing Ciscero Quinn,, James E. Frazier, Louis Williams, 
William Battest, Levi Marsaw Ill, Wharlest Jackson, Clarence Letcher, L. Brown, Albert McDonald, H. D. Allen. Earl 
Felton, Charlie Hamilton, Warner Frank. Joe Anderson, Jesse Easton, William McNealy, John Foster, James Pettis, 
Lee Walker, Joseph Brown, and Alfred Green. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Negro Hisory Week At 
Natchez Junior College 


The thirty-fourth ennual celebra- 
tion of Negro History Week was re- 
ported a great success at the Natchez 
Junior College, Professor J. R. Buck, 
President, Reverend C. B 
Dean of Chapel and Sponsor, Each 

Monday Friday 
and enjoyed the 


Lewis, 


day from through 


students friends 
well-planned programs with musk 
under the direction of Professor Le- 


Vander Kinds 


each program by selected speakers, 


Presented, too, on 
was the topic, “Facts On Negro His- 
tory,” after which a distinguished 
lecturer gave the address of the day. 
On Friday 
program, sponsored by the Veterans’ 
Night School, .came to climax with 
Dr. W. M. Freeman of Southern Uni- 
versity as speaker and beautiful spir- 


evening the week long 


ituals sung by the College Glee Club 
Those attending were then entertain- 
ed at the Social Hour. 

An important fact which many fail 
to realize was brought out, and that 
was an appeal for funds in support of 
the vitally needed work of the Assoc- 
iation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. It is hoped that other 
groups will follow the example of 
the Natchez Junior Ce'lege and send 
in memberships, subscriptions and 
contributions to help carry on this 
work, 


NEW JERSEY 


316 Long Branch 





Avenue 
Long Branch, New Jersey 
March 15, 1959 

Dear Mr. Brooks: 

Enclosed is a copy of our program, 
and we are happy to report that sev- 
eral white citizens of the city attend 
ed even though they were not invited 
We also had white participants on 
the program as | have so indicated. 
We are sure that we have reached 
quite a few people with our mesage 
through our program, the poster con 
test, and our little play. The young 


people did an excellent job and to 
further 
we are sponsoring a social hour for 
them on April 10th from 8 to 10 p.m. 
At that time we are endeavoring to 


advertise our orgaihization 


have photographs made of them 


The poster contest was interesting. 
The only rule was to adhere to the 
theme of the year. It did our hearts 
proud to see the five judges debate 
for a full one-half hour before they 
could arrive at a decision. The white 
Presbyterian minister, Rev. Reed, ex- 
hibited the winning poster in his 
church. As a result of this contest, 
we have received suggestions from 
both races to open the contest next 
vear to the schools of the community 


You stated at the new York Branch 
breakfast your efforts to get procla- 
mations on History Week. 
Our Mayor for two years would not 


Negro 


proclaim the same for us. This year, 
in January. | wrote to Governor 
Meyner and asked him for a procla- 
mation. He asked us to formulate a 
draft of what we termed a good one 
We are proud to enclose a printed 
copy which was printed in an inde- 
pendent newspaper, The Monmouth 
County Eagle. on February 12th. Out 
of the 12 releases sent to me by the 
Governor, this is the only one print 
ed. | received the releases on Febru 
ary 4th and s-nt them to every news 
paper of not in New Jersey and the 
three radio stations on February Sth 


We have promises of new members 
as a result of our program and we 
hope to materialize them 

Our next program will be a pre- 
sentation of books on the Negro to 
several places in the community. You 
will be hearing more about this at a 
later date. We hope to do this in May. 

I am glad to say that some of our 
Negro teachers are already instru 
mental in having Negro books listed 
on the booklists of our 
schools for the next school year. 

This, I hope, brings you up-to- 
date on the Long Branch Unit 


some of 


Very truly yours 
(Mrs.) Ethel L 
Long Branch Unit. ASNLH 


Purvear. Pres. 





NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
CELEBRATION 
Long Branch Unit A.S.N.L.H. 
Sunday. February 8, 1959 
SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH 
Liberty Street 
Long Branch, N.J 
Mrs. Ethel Puryear 
Mrs. Elsie Netter 


President 


Vice President 
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Miss Lili Helloway 


Mrs. Gwendolyn 
Dickerson 
QUEEN CONTESTANTS 
Misses Gloria Bartee, Yvonne 
Clayton, Elizabeth Folkes, Ehenalb 
Farrow, Carolyn Meade. Joyce Me- 
Gee, Karen Smith, Marva Washing- 
ton and June Williams 
POSTER CONTESTANTS 
Ehenalb Far- 
row, Diane Meade, Marva Washing.- 
ton, Mr. Malcolm Howard and Mr. 
Ralph MeGee, Jr 
POSTER JUDGES 
Mr. Alvin Kearney. Mrs. Rocco N 
Bonforte, Mrs. Walter Thomas, Mrs. 
H. J. Wilson,and Mr. Robert Gonza- 


lez 


Secretary 
Treasurer 


Misses Gloria Bartee. 


PROGRAM 
Urs. Anna Williams 
Lift Every Voice and Sing Audience 
Invocation Rev. Robert H. Reed 
First Presbyterian Church, 
Branch 
Welcome 


Prelude 


Long 
Wiss A. Ruth Moore 
Selection Staten Trio 
Play—PROLD AMERICANS 
fdapted by E. Puryear 
Mrs. Jefferson Marva Washington 
Janice, her daughter 
Carolyn Meade 
Gloria Bartee 
Ehenalb Farrow 
Scene—Any Town U.S.A. 
Selection Urs. Helen Montgomery 
Gospel Singer N Concert {riist of 
Viddletown, NJ. 
Silver Offering 
Poster Judging 
Awards 
Crowning of Queen 
Commissioner Paul Kiernan 


Hester, the maid 
Lily 


Announcements 

Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Audience 

Rev. C. P. Williams 

Urs. Anna Williams 


Benediction 
Postlude 





THE GOVERNOR 
In a Proclamation Issued 
Feb. 4th, 
Stated as Follows: 
WHEREAS, our Nation's present 
position of leadersh:p in the world 
has been achieved through the vari- 
ed gifts of people from all racial 
and religious backgrounds: and 
WHEREAS, the Negro has, for 


many generations, made substantial 
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contributions to human progress in 
many fields, and 


WHEREAS, by 


know ledge 


increasing his 
the Ne 


gro can better enjoy the benefits of 


of Negro history, 
his racial traditions and heritage, and 
Association 
and His- 


forefront in 


the national office of the 
for the Study of Negro Life 
story has been at the 


encouraging all Americans to a 
quaimt themselves with these chapters 
of our Nation’s history: and 


WHEREAS, 1926 a 


week has been designated to focus 


annually since 


atention on the accomplish- 


of the Negro as 


human 


public 
ments a means of 
further 
ind 


WHEREAS, the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History 


improving relations: 





SSS" 


DB 


has designated the week beginning 
February 8th, as 


Week,” 


will be 


Sunday, 
History 
theme 


“Negro 
which the 
History—a 


during 
“Negro 


‘oundation for a Proud America;” 
I lat f Proud A 


NOW. THEREFORE, | ROBERT 
B. MEYNER, Governor of the State 
of New Jersey, do hereby proclaim 
the week of 

FEBRUARY 8-15, 1959 AS NE 
GRO HISTORY WEEK in New Jer- 
sey and invite the members of civic, 


religiuos, recreationa! educational 


organizations to imititate and carry 
forward programs to inform every 
one of the 


butions to the 


American Negro’s contyi- 


building a America. 
and to help develop pride in Negro 


mak- 


better 


youths for their rich heritage. 


ing them better citizens and 








avaxan wwentene ¢ 


ry. 
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2 VA. ©. Geto rue ic 


AVRICAN MORKED wank 
SEnvre PEOrLA OF THE 
TWORY COANT OF ATRIVA 


The young artists shown in the picture with the posters are seated left 


to right: 
rican Warrior, home and spear; 
Mask: Martha Sturkey, 
12, a guest; 
13, Salute to Dr. Woodson: 
inscription on first poster reads: 
us if we do not imitate them.” 


Shirley Robinson, age 13, African Warriors; 
Janice 
age 13. Standing left to right are: Walter Conrad, age 
Yeaye Barnivell, age 12, African Pottery: 
Dolores Winbush, 
“What can the virtues of our ancestors profit 


Sandra Elam, age 12, Af- 
Emptage, age 14: African Horned 
Franklin Winbush, age 


age Il, a guest, NOTE: The 
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qualified to take an active interest in 
the further development of our 
Country. 


GIVEN, under my hand and the 
Great Seal of the State of New Jer- 
sey, this fourth day of February in 
the year of Our Lord one thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-nine, and in 
the Independence of the United States 
hundred and eighty-third. 


ROBERT B. MEYNER 


Governor 


the one 





NEW YORK 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
SORORITY AWARD TO 
GERTRUDE P. McBROWN 


On Sunday afternoon The National 
Sorority of the Phi Delta Kappa, 
Theta Chapter, held its fourth Annu- 
al Negro History-Brotherhood Essay 
Contest program in the auditorium of 
the Henry Highland Garnett School, 
New York City, Dr. Eugene Maleska 
of the N.Y. Board of Education was 
guest speaker. 

One of the special features of the 
celebration was the sorority's citation 
hororing Miss Parthenia 
McBrown, lecturer 
and author. 


Gertrude 
dramatic artist, 


The citation which was presented 


by Mrs. 
lows: 

“The National of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Theta Chapter proudly 
presents this Award of Merit to 
Gertrude Parthenia McBrown in re- 
cognition of her distinguished con- 
tribution in the field of Literature 
and Dramatics. Her work in this 
capacity has inspired pride of race 
and a greatly expanded awareness of 
the accomplishments of the Negro.” 

Miss McBrown is Vice President 
of the New York Branch of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History and Branch Organ- 
izer for the Long Island area, 
chairwoman of the Jamaica - St. 
Albans “Proud American Day” and 
spoke at several of the school assem- 
blies and P.T.A. Negro History pro- 
grams in Long Island and New York 
City. 

Pictures and books for the St. Al- 
bans Public Library History exhibit, 
The Garmell Photography Study, 
Negro History - Brotherhood exhibit 


Grace Racker reads as fol- 


Sorority 


was 
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and The Red Shield Senior Citizens 
Exhibit were loaned from Miss Me- 
Brown's personal collection. 

Miss McBrown conducts the Cul- 
len Creative Writers Workshop in the 
Countee Cullen Library on West 
136th Street. In this inspiring milieu 


writers, in all fields of literature re- 


ceive expert counseling, market guid- 


and encouragement. 

Archie Palmer 

Sect.. Countee Cullen Creative 
Writers Workshop 

Countee Cullen Library 


New York City, N.Y. 
Two Negro History 
Exhibitions In 
St. Albans, N.Y. 


By Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 


It has been interesting to note this 


ance 





vear, the widespread increase in the 
celebration of Negro History Week. 
In several instances, schools, 
churches and civic organizations be- 
gan the celebration the week before 
the dates set by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 
(Feb. 8-15) and continued until the 
end of the month 

In keeping with this, many of the 
Exhibits were held 
Brotherhood Week 


Negro History 


over into and 
after 

Among the many fine exhibits in 
the St. Albans, Jamaica area were 
the two at the St. Albans Public Li- 
brary and the Garmel Photography 
Studio 

The display of pictures and books 
in the window of the St. Albans Li 
brary window attracted large crowds 
ear h day 

Against a beautiful background of 
star-studded blue, there rose a small. 
artistically covered platform of red 
on which stood a large picture of 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson. founder of 
Negro History Week. At the foot of 
the platform were two bronze busts 
of Douglass and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. At the far ends of the win- 
dow stood pictures of George Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. George Washing- 
ton Carver in his laboratory at Tus- 
kegee and Phyllis Wheatley leaned 
against the blue background nearer 
center, 

On the red and white lower level 


were pictures of Marian Anderson, 
Roland Hayes, Dorothy Maynor, 
Carol Brice, Generals B. O. Davis 
(father and son), W. E. B. DuBois, 
Alain Locke, William Stanley Braith- 
waite, Althea Gibson, James Porter, 
Harriet Tubman, Gwendolyn Brooks, 
Frederick Douglass, W. C. Handy 
and others. 

Among the books displayed were 
John Hope Franklin's From Slavery 
to Freedom, books by E. Franklin 
Frazier, Word Pictures of the Great, 
by Turner, Roy and Dericotte, The 
First Book of Negroes, by Langston 
Hughes and The Picture Poetry Book, 
by Gertrude McBrown. 

A special feature was the Negro 
History Bulletins which were strung 
across the upper back section of the 
window. Among the pictures on the 
covers were Dr. Ralph Bunche, Thur- 
good Marshall, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Judge Waring, Harcourt Tynes, 
Azikiwe of Nigeria, Nkrumah, Jackie 
Robinson, Mary Bethune, Congress- 
man Diggs, Marguerite Cartwright 
and George Miller, the 13 year old 
political science genius. 

The Garmel Photography Studio 
of St. 
unique History-Brotherhood 
display of pictures and books. The 
Negro History exhibit consisted of 
pictures of Martin Luther King, Ray- 
ford Logan, The Fisk Choir and the 
Fisk Jubile Singers, The Howard 
University Choir with director War- 
ner Charles Drew, 
James Weldon Johnson. Carter 
Woodson and Camilla Williams. 
Among the books were Vegro Vakers 
of History, by Woodson and Wesley, 
Clever Hands of the African Negro, 
Vegro Musicians and their Music. 
by Maud Cuney Hare. Negro 
Ryhmes, Music and Art, by Helen 
Whiting, Picture Poetry Book, by 
Gertrude McBrown, On These ! 
Stand, by Countee Cullen, and A 
Street in Bronsville, by 
Brooks. 

Along 


Negro 


Lawson, Dr 


Gwendolyn 


with these were several 
books by outstanding Jewish authors. 
among which were Pictorial History 
of the Jewish People, by Nathan An- 
subel. They Fought 
Jewish History. by 


for Freedom 
Elma Ehrlich 
Levinger, Justice and Judaism, by 
Vorspan and Lipman and The Union 


Albans featured an unusually: 
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Prayer Book opened to the passage 
of the evening prayer which read: 
“Joyfully we consecrate ourselves 
anew this day to the work our fa- 
thers began: Ours too shall be the 
constant aim and effort to bring ever 
nearer that blessed age of all man- 
kind: 

“One God over all, 

One brotherhood of all.” 

The above and other books on 
Jewish life were loaned by Sylvia 
Feldman of Temple Israel. 

The Brotherhood posters, booklets 
and plays were generously contri- 
buted by the National Congress of 
Christians and Jews. 

BAHA’! 

The New York Baha'i World Faith 
Assembly acclaimed Negro History 
Week-1959 with a showcase of guest 
artists featuring Lou La Tour, noted 
dramatist and one of America’s fore- 
most monologuists, in a mono-drama 
depicting the life of Phyllis Wheatley 
“From African Waif to Americen 
Poet;” George W. Goodman, news 
diretctor of radio station WLIB and 
public relations director of the Car- 
ver Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, in a “Com-munity News Re 
Vereda 





port” on race relations; 
Pearson, emeee, and company, fea- 
turing Ismay Andrews, dramatist and 
noted authority on African folklore. 
in “Chants of African Heritage.” and 
Eleo Pomare, and 
modern ‘interpretative dancer; and 
Gerald Brangman, soloist and direc 
tor of the “Goodwill Program” for 
station ZMBM in Bermuda 
The program was held on Sunday. 
February 8. at 4:30 p.m. at the New 
York Baha’i Centre, Hotel Hargrave. 
112 West 72nd Street. 

In calling attention to the 34th 
annual observance of Negro History 
Week. the principal New York 
Baha’i administrative body, through 
its Chairman, Dr. Alfred Neumann, 
issued the following statements: “We 
again consider this occasion an op- 
portunity to assist in promoting a 
fuller understanding of the signifi- 
contributions the Negro 
has made to our civilization. as a 
part of the more inclusive Baha’i ten- 


choreographer 


radio 


cant race 


vear Crusade for promoting the un- 
derstanding of the oneness of man- 


kind.” 
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“Appreciation of the abitities and 
achievements of the various racial 
minorities should eveutually help us 
to become aware of the basic truth 
of human unity—a realization that 
the whole world needs at this critical 
hour in its history. But such apprec- 
iation is not enough. In America the 
race issue, called racial integration 
at the present hour, has been and is 
the most serious, challenging and 
even dangerous of our national prob- 
lems. It only perplexes and 
threatens us at home but discredits 
our leadership in the eyes of the 


not 


world 


“Consciousness of the actual gains 
made by a race and appreciation of 
its abilities and achievements become 
more effective when supported by 
dynamic religious convictions, such 
as, all are the servants of one God: 
all are descendants of Adam and al! 
are created from the same clay.” 


“We join millions of our Bahai 
co-workers throughout 254 countries 
and territories of the world in affirm 
ing the conviction that we are now 
living in a new cycle of human power 
the foundations for the 
unity of the sons of men and the 
drawing together of all races and 
be established in this 


in which 


‘ lasses “ ill 
century, destroying the curse of war 
and releasing human powers for the 
building of the finest civilization the 


world has yet known.” 


PROGRAMME 


Commemorating the Thirty-Fourth 
annual observance of 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
(February 8-15, 1959) 
Featuring 
LOU LA TOUR 
One of America’s foremost monolo- 
guists in a mono-drama based on the 
life of Phyllis Wheatley; “From 
African Waif to American Poet,” 
and other selections from her show- 

case 
With guest appearances by 
GEORGE W. GOODMAN 
News correspondent and Community 
News Director of radio station 
WLIB. 
GERALD BRANGMAN 
Soloist, and director of the “Goodwill 


Program” for radio station ZMBM 
in Bermuda. 

ISMAY ANDREWS 
Dramatist, and noted authority on 
African folklore. 

ELEO POMARE 
Choreographer, and modern 
pretative dancer. 

VEREDA PEARSON-EMCEE 
Social Entree 
Sunday, February 8,, at 4:30 p.m. 
NEW YORK BAHA’l CENTER 
HOTEL HARGRAVE 
112 WEST 72ND STREET 

NEW YORK CITY 

Sponsored By 

THE NEW YORK BAHA’l 
WORLD FAITH COMMUNITY 
“No religion can bring peace 
which sanctions prejudice and 

discrimination at its very door” 
ROBERT S. ABBOTT 
‘A BAHA’LIN NEGRO HISTORY” 


jnter- 


The late Robert S. Abbott is re- 
corded in histories of the American 
Negro as a foremost defender of his 
race, and founder and publisher of 
the “Chicago Defender:” one of the 
most influential weekly newspapers 
in the world, which today has grown 
to a newspaper syndicate embracing 
some of the most influential Negro 
newspapers in the United States. 


The famous Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son, late founder of the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory and author of “THE NEGRO 
IN OUR HISTORY,” describes the 
influence of the Negro newspaper, 
and especially the role of the Chicago 
Defender, during the 1916-1920 mi- 
gration. “In fact, the Negro news- 
paper was one of the causes of the 
migration .. . In no case was this 
more strikingly exemplified than in 
the rise of the “Chicago Defender.” 
This publication was started in 1905 
by Robert S. Abbott, an all but peni- 
less Hampton graduate. He began on 
the small scale of issuing the pub- 
lication as copies of handbills, which 
he himself distributed, Abbott at once 
learned the value of glaring head- 
lines featuring the sensational to at- 
tract the average man, while at the 
same time he filled his paper with 
strong editorials in defense of his 
race. During the migration of 1916- 
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18 the “Chicago Defender” became a 
sort of “Bible” to the Negro: seeking 
to escape from his lot in the South.” 


By 1934, Abbott's contact and ex- 
periences with some American fol- 
lowers of the Baha’i world religion 
had prompted him to take serious 
steps to crusade for the promulgaiion 
of this religion in the United States. 
Thus, he accepted a new title, “Cin- 
zen of the world.” 


On Saturday, December 15, 1934, 
excerpts from’ installment XLIV of 
his editorial in the “Defender” read: 
“Baha’ism called the Religion That 
Will Rescue Humanity” .. . “For- 
tunately for the modern world and 
for us blacks, a new religious phil- 
osophy is gradually neutralizing the 
provocative agents of strife and 
racial antipathy .. . Where religion 
has sanctioned division and differ- 
ence, the Baha’i institution sanctions 
unity, fellowship, co-operation. Like 
a healing element, it is aimed at re- 
moving the physical and mental rea- 
sons for religious, racial and class 
prejudice, and upholding a divine 
standard of reality and equality em- 
bracing every member of the com- 
munity.” 


PROGRAMME 


The Tenth Annual Observance 0, 
World Religion Day A national 
Baha’i World Faith event, observed 
in 1500 localities of the United 
States; to proclaim the oneness © 
all revealed religions. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY, 18, 1959 
4:30 P.M. 
Guest Artists 
THE PHILHARMONIC GLEE 
CLUB OF WESTCHESTER 
Philip Taylor, Conductor 
renditions 
“ALLELUIA” _..... W. A. Mozart 
“BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON” 
arr. by Fired Waring 
“ELIJAH ROCK” ____ Carl Meuller 
“ A MIGHY FORTRESS IS OUR 
GOD” 
arr. by Jester Hairston 
Topic 
“The Oneness of All Revealed 
Religions” 
Speaker 
MR. WILLIAM TOWART 
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Member of the National Baha’i 
Western Hemisphere Committee 


Program Chairman Miss Helen Greg 
SOCIAL HOUR 
NEW YORK BAHA'I CENTER 
112 WEST 72ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








OKLAHOMA 


Manual Training High School 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
The History Class 
Observes 
“Negro History Week” 
Friday-February 13, 1959 9:00 a.m. 
PROGRAM 
High School Auditorium 
Devotion 


Vegro 


“Lift Every Voice and Sing” 
Audience 
Ruby Smith 
Prayer Marcella Ore 
Flag Salute Donald Jones 
“Star Spangled Banner” 
Trio- Charles Ledbetter. 
MeFrazier, Anita 


Scripture 


fudience 
Arnelious 
Barnes 
Vocturne 
Jaddias Franklin 
Louis Reed 


Poem 
The Occasion 
Introduction of Speaker 
Urs E. L Vaxey 
Guest Speaker 
{ttorney Ada L. Fisher 
Director of Public Relations 
and Instruction Langston Uni 
- wersity. 
The Spirituals, Our Heritage 
Ruby Smith 
“Were You There” Vocal Ensemble 
Presentation of Apprentice Teacher- 
Miss Geraldine Tilford 
Louis Reed 
Remarks Mr. L. R. Kirkpatrick 
Mrs. E. L. Maxey. Instructor 
Miss Geraldine Tilford, Appren- 
tice Teacher 
Mr. L.R. Kirkpatrick, Principal 


DOUGLASS HIGH SCHOOL 
WEWOKA, OKLAHOMA 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 

February 8-15, 1959 
Theme: “Negro History-A Founda- 
tion or For A Proud America.” 
The Ministers are urged to 
participate in the observance by em 
phasizing important facts about the 
theme in their services 





Sunday 


Members of the English depart- 
ment will speak at the following 
churches. 


Friendship Baptist Church—Ola 


Mae Stearnes 


St. Paul Baptist Church—A. L. 
Reynolds 
Jones Temple C.M.E. 
Larnestine Steele 
Park Street Methodist 
Bud Crockett 
St. Joseph Baptist Church 
Edwards 
Church of God in Christ 
Grayson 
Church of Christ 
kins 
St. John A.M.E.—Rodney Simon 
Pilgrim Rest—June Bell Hardin 
Parkers Chapel—Joel Parker 
Rock Hill—Pazricia Hill 
Spring Creek Albert Zollicoffer 
Baptis——W. C 


Church 

Church 
Boyze 
Dolette 


Vernell Mad- 


Pleasant Grove 


Miller 

Vonday, February 9, 1959 
12:30-1:00 Negro History 
Grades 9th- 12th particpating sup- 


p-m. 


ervised by Mrs. O.R. James and Mr 
C. G. Holt Grade School-Guest 
Speaker—Miss W. P. Graves 

1959 


Topic: 


Tuesday, February 10, 
Home Room 
“The Achievements of the Negro 
Grade School-Scrap Book's 
Gift of books, 
Magazines the 
Negro. 

Wednesday, February 11, 
12:30-1 :00 Quiz 
Supervised by Mrs. E. A. Gorman 
and J. W. Griffiin 7th and 8th grades. 

Grade School 
standing Negroes. 


programs 


Day-Contribution 
and pictures about 


p.m. program— 


Stories about out 
Thursday, February 12° 
Homeroom  Programs-Emphasize 
the theme for the week 
Thursday, February 12 

Public Program 
7:00 p.m.—Display and Scrap Books 

Grades l|th 12th (library) 
7:30 p.m.—Band D.H.S 
Band, Mr. Campbe!l—Director 
8:00 p.m. Music 

Guest Speaker—Rev. Ben Hill, 
Tusla of the Sadler Jr. High School, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Music: Douglass Grade School and 
Douglass High School Choral Group 
Friday, February 13 

Club Activities 

All classes, Churches and Organiza- 
tions are asked to give donations for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 


Concert 
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Reports will be taken at the Public 
Progrem Thursday night, February 
13, 1959. 
Scrap Books—Grade 1-6 
Display—Grades 7-12-( 1959 Person- 
alities) 
Grade School 
(each pupil) 
All organizations and individuals 
are invited to place Scrap Books on 
display 


books 


Individual 


An all city committees is making 
plans for an extensive study of the 
Negro in each organization in this 
week 

The following committees are work- 
ing to perfect the program 
Bibliography about Negroes, Mrs. F 
A. Gorman, and Miss Marjorie Penn 
ington 

Scrap Books and Display, Mes- 
dames Gorman, Bufford, 
Newton, and N.L. Buckner. 
Publicity Committee: Mrs, F. Cud- 
joe, Mr. N. Quinn, Mr. J. Griffin, Mr 
W. Parker 

Financial Committee, Mr. James 
Scott, Miss W. P. Graves, Rev. Wal- 
ters, Rev. A. A. Jackson, Gloria 
Chandler and Al Willis 
Student assistants, President of each 
class and organization. 

Committee, Mrs. E. A. Gorman, 
Chairman, Mrs. B. G. Walters, Mr 
W. Campbell, Mr. O.R. James, Mr 
C. G. Holt and Fraternal Presidents 
of civic organizations and religious 
organizations, Mr. A. O. Dunlap 


——————————————— 


Stevenson, 


OKLAHOMA TEACHER 


As the week which is usually set 





aside to observe Negro History rolled 
keenly conscious of 
the new name given to this week of 
observance. “Proual 
Week!” What 
What, | 


the facts | must be sure to emphasize, 


around. | was 
American 
an appropriate title! 
asked myself, are some of 
in my determination to convince my 
Ninth Grade social studies pupils that 
they have every right to be PROUD 
AMERICANS? Yes. convince them! 
They belief that they 
are “as good as anybody else,” but 
they don’t 

After lending 
to the matter, I decided to stress the 
points I am listing below 

I began by pointing out that we 
had called this particular week “Ne- 
gro History Week” but that not too 


verbalize the 


really believe it. 


erave consideration 
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long ago the name had been changed 
to “Proud American Week.” This, I 
said, was good, because we no longer 
set ourselves aside or apart from our 
fellow Americans. Negroes and their 
individual contributions or achieve- 
This 


completely away from the usual pat 


ments. year we would stray 
tern and emphasize what we as an 
entire race, rather than as single in 
dividuals, have achieved. 

We are indeed proud Amerivans 
because we have mado our achieve 
ments according to the laws of our 
land. We have never been guilty of 
painting our faces to mislead others 
that under 


white sheets and hoods and terroriz- 


into believing hidden 
ed other people to make them do as 
we wanted them to do. We have never 
defied the laws of the land 


we disagreed with them and believed 


because 


them to be unjust. 

Always, down through the years of 
history of our Nation, ever since we 
United 


been a 


have been citizens of the 


States, we have consistently 
law abiding race of people. 
Where im the world but in 
ica, could a man who had once been 
fight his 
meshwork of courts all the way to 
Court of the United 
that 


to see the day 


Amer 


a slave, way through a 
the Supreme 
his children 


‘ hen all 4 


well on the 


States, and know 
will live 
mericans are road to 
achieving full first class citizenship? 

We are all with the 
“Little Rock Story.” There is no need 


Only interest ‘+ it 


familiar 
to review it here 
at this point is to again emphasiz 
that our race has cortinued to be law 
abiding Americans. We have insistea 
on following “due process of law” in 
obtaining our rights as American 
citizens, 


Through 


we have 


NAACP 


into court 


our organiza 


tion, gone and 


got restraining orders to prevent 
Little Rock authorities from leasing 
tax supported public schools to pri- 
vate corporations in an effort to pre 
serve racial segregation 

We 


ganging up on a handful of children 
and abusing and humiliating them 


have never been guilty of 


because they sought to enjoy a right 

which we demanded for ourselves. 
Other examples of our having fol- 

lowed “due process of law,” which 


simply means doing things the cor- 
rect way according to the law, are 
the instances when we conducted a 
peaceable boycott against the buses 
in Montgomery, Alabama under the 
leadership of the Reverend Martin 
Luther King; also the calm dignity 
which we caused the economic death 
Tuskegee. 


Alabama as a protest against legisla- 


of some businesses in 
tive gerrymandering 

Likewise, right here in Oklahoma 
City in the summer of 1958, the 
Youth Council of the NAACP con- 
ducted a peaceable sit-down protest 
and obtained the help of organized 
Christian groups in their successful 
effort to enjoy the right to eat in 
public eating places downtown. This 
project was led by Oklahoma City’s 
own Mrs. Clara Luper, a teacher at 
Dunjee School. 

While other groups have engaged 
in “massive resistance” to the laws 
of the United States, we. the Negroes. 
have engaged in “massive obedience” 
to win 


and “massive determination” 


our rights through tne constitutional 
protection of the United States 
courts 

When the United States Supreme 
Court Chief Justice Taney said that 


the Negro had no rights which the 


Tolbert of Liberia; Tommy Oke of Nigeria; and James Hingo of 


Southern University. 
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white man was bound to respect, we 
disagreed and hated that decision. 
Never-the-less, we never, at any time 
accused the United States Supreme 
Court of being Communists or of 
having over-stepped their authority 
Where in the world but in Amer- 
ica, could such things as this take 
place? I assure you, we are quite 
justifiably very proud Americans! 
Carolyn Dungee Kelly 
Social Studies Teacher 
Moon Junior High School 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





TEXAS 
Texas Southern University 
Observes 
Negro History Week 

The celebration of Negro History 
Week at Texas Southern University 
was highlighted by programs center- 
ing around the theme “Negro His- 
tory-A Foundation for a Proud A- 
merica.” 

In the Thursday morning assembly 
Dr. M. Jourdan Atkinson and eight 
foreign students of the University 
presented a _ panel 
Africa's contribution to the “lan- 
guage of the Southwest”-beginning 
with a definition of the term “Creol- 
ism” which is an overrall term cover- 

(Continued on Page 199) 


discussion on 


Sea. 
Ab 


Negro History Week Tea, (Left to Right-Jack Haraybet of Turkey; Daniel 


Kenya, Texas 
by Victor Rhoder 
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THE RETURN OF THE NEGRO TO 
ALABAMA POLITICS, 1930-1954 


By Joseph M. Brittain, Alabama State College 


The return of the Negro to politics 
in Alabama in 1930 was filled with 
disappointment, apathy force intimi- 
dation and fraud. The Negroes man- 
aged to maintain a somewhat com- 
promised position in politics in Ala 


bama from 1867 to around 1880. 


During this time they sent several 
Negroes to the Constitutional Con- 
ventions of 1867 and 1875;' repre- 
sentatives to the state. legislature :* 
three Negroes to the lower house of 
the national assembly;* elected one 
judge to the City Court of Selma, 
Alabama: 


minor ofhces.' 


and several Negroes to 


After 1880 practically all major 
offices were prohibited to Negroes by 
the return to power of the “white 
supremacists” ex-Confederate 
erals. Control of the Negro voter 
after 1880 was more routine to the 
“Generals.” However, the status quo 
was upset ten years later by the inter- 
vention of populism. For the first 
time since their return to power the 
“Generals” found their 
threatened by a division of the white 
electorate and premiums placed on 


Gen- 


positions 


the Negro voter.® 


By 1896 the Populist tide began to 
ebb and a frantic legislature passed 
several election laws aimed at con- 
trolling the Negro voter and placing 
once more in an un 
The laws fail- 


ed. Negroes refused to return to a 


the “Generals” 
challenging position 


tractable position a 

The refusal of the Negro to be 
ignored, inadequate statutory restric- 
tions, shifting northern opinion to- 
ward the southern position of segre- 
gation, disintegration of the political 
system if fraud and duress continued 
caused the “Generals” 
total legal disfranchisement 
Negro. 


to consider 
of the 


A campaign for this purpose was 


initiated and headed by John Thomas 


Morgan, Alabama’s distinguished 
United States Senator.’ Morgan and 
others soon convinced the most in- 
credulous whites that the Negro 
voter was a threat to white suprem- 


acy. Morgan said that he saw no 
further use for the Negro as a yoter.* 


The 
Practically 
rate was convinced that the Negro 
voter was a menace end chose anti 
Negro delegates to a constitutional 
These delegates were 
pledged to disfranchisement of the 
Negro: to relegating him to a posi- 


campaign was successful 


the entire white electo- 


convention 


tion where he would never be a 
threat again to white rule. All evi- 
dence, so far, points to success in 
attaining this goal. Approximately 
140,000 registered Negro voters were 
struck from the registration lists. 
Negro leaders disagreed 
among themselves as to the role of 
the Negro before and after the con- 


Generally, 


vention. This dissension weakened 


Negro opposition.’ 

The now firmly entrenched Bur- 
bons declared that the Negro had 
been eliminated, that white suprem- 
acy had been established by law and 
that two parties were now possible in 
Alabama. The factions of the 
Republican party, Radicals and “Lily 
Whites,” received the news jubilant- 
ly. Both factions proceeded to ditch 
the Negro politically. This move 
proved fatal.” They deestroyed their 
main support which composed of 
3.742 registered Negroes. The un- 
heraled departure o1 Repubilcanism 
in Alabama left the Negro alone and 
unattached to any party. a position 
less, until 


two 


he occupied, 
1930." 


more ofr 


The white politicans proclaimed 
the period between 1900 and 1930 
as one of tranquility. The boiling 
political cauldron had returned to 
normalcy. White supremacy sup- 
ported by the new constitution, the 
Anglo-Saxon and God AIl- 
mighty unchallenged.” For 
many Negroes the honeymoon with 
politics was over. A complete state of 


race, 
was 


“ Jethargy-encouraged by whites who 


told the “sensible” Negroes to leave 
politics to the superior race sur- 
rounding thm. 


By 1926 a break began to apear in 
the lethargic walls surrounding the 
Negro. New leaders with new stra- 
tegy appeared on the scene, Instead 
of attacking the white primary as had 
been expected by the whites, these 
new Negro leaders directed their at- 
tack against the registrars. 

Populous and wealthy Brimingham 
was chosen as the initial battle 
ground, It semed that the Jefferson 
County Board of Registrars was the 
most ingenious inventor of subster- 
fuges. It was also a strict adherent to 
the principal that boards of registrars 
were accountable for their acts only 
to the appointing board of governor, 
auditor, commissioner of agriculture, 
and industries “God Al- 
mighty.”" 


and 


The campaign of Negro would-be 
registrants against the board of regi- 
strars got under way in January 
1926, with the “Indiana Little Af- 
fair,"Mrs. Indiana Little, school 
teacher of Birmingham, led 1000 Ne- 
gro women and a few men before the 
beard of registrars and demanded 
the right to vote as “American Citi 
Mrs Little 
registrars of giving intelligence tests 
to Negroes but not to whites. This 
militant Negro political leader was 
arrested and charged with vagrancy. 
of being too boisterous and of mis- 
conduct. Later she was released on a 
$300 bond. Not a single one of the 
thousand was registered." 


zens.” accused the 


In the next few years Negroes peti- 
tioned the governors, protested to the 
Justice Department but to no avail. 
Whenever any group of Negroes 
were fortunate enough to establish 
grounds for a suit against the board 
in any county, the board would de- 
stroy grounds for complaint by 
registering all complaintants but no 
others. This type of ruse was to be 
used many times over by the various 
boards to keep the courts from ruling 
on their undemocratic practices. 

In 1937 Negroes of Birmingham 
organized an effective campaign de- 
signed “Gonna Register.” Four years 
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later the campaign came under the 
able leadership of J. J. Green, direct- 
or of the N.A.A.C.P. His plan called 
for presenting approximately 4,000 
Negroes in moderately sized groups 
before the board of registrars for 
certification. Failure on the part of 
the board to certify any one of the 
groups would be grounds for a suit 
at law. Sufficient complaints for in- 
stigating three suits were established 
However, none of the suits got past 
the Federal District Courts." 


In the the Jefferson 
County Board of Registrars sought 
subterfuges. It 
resorted to the use of force to 


meantime, 


and invented new 
even 
discourage the would-be Negro vot- 
ers. Negroes in Dothan,'’ Montgom- 
er," Mobile’ and the Tuskegee Civic 
(ssociation set up classes to enlight- 


en Negro applicants. 


In Negro-voteless Wilcox County, 
0 Negro veterans tried to register 
but each time the veterans entered 
the office of the registrars, two of the 
board members would dismiss them 
selves from the office so there would 
not be a quorum as required by 
law.2! The situation all over the state 
became so ridiculous that Governor 
James Folsom organiged a Veterans 
Investigations Committe which in 
cluded two Negroes. The committee 
investigated complaints of rejected 
applicants and made recommenda- 
tions to the governor. Nothing was 
ever heard from the report. However, 
the governor pleaded for a more tole 


rant” attitude tward Negroes. 


In the meantime, on the national 
Court of the 
United States, unheralded and to a 
Alabama. 


scene the Supreme 


great extent unnoticed in 
was rapidly tearing away the support. 
ing pillars of the white primary. 
This, as we have seen was the main 
bulwark of white supremacy. It had 
taken the court from 1927 to 1944 
to outlaw the various evading de- 
vices set in motion by the Southern 
Democratic and uphold the 


right of the Negro to vote in the 


party 


primaries. In some areas of the state 
Negroes had not voted in the pri 


maries for seventy-five years.” 
Democratic 
declared the 


later the 
Committee 


Two years 
Executive 


abolition of the color bar in the pri- 


mary but at the same time attempted 
to evade the 1944 ruling of the high 
court by offering the “Boswell 
Amendment” to the people for rati- 
fication. The “Boswell Amendment” 
was the brain child of E. C. Boswell 
of Geneva County. Mr. Boswell, due 
to a previous conviction of false pre- 
tense, was not a qualified voter of 
Alabama at this time.** 


The new law required applicants 
write, understand and ex- 
plain any article of the Constitution 
of the United States, employed for 
the past twelve months, be of good 


to read, 


, character, and understand the duties 


and obligations of good citizens un- 
der a republican form of government. 
The law was aimed at the vulnerable 
spots of the Negro. The sponsors felt 
that 
of registrars would release any white 


sympathetic white boards of 
men caught in the legal snarls of the 


measure.” 


In the campaign for ratification 
proponents of the measure said that 
it would, among other things, legally 
support white supremacy. The oppon- 
ents, led by Judge Richard R. Rives 
who at present is a member of the 
Federal 
that the 
clause 


Judiciary system, claimed 
“understand and explain” 
rnaumbo- 


was “legallistic 


~ entered the 
fought a 
campaign against 
fact. 
Negroes could have wiped out the 


jumbo” Negroes 
fight late and 


moderately 


seemingly 
mild 
the proposed amendment. In 


12,300 vote margin of approval that 
the amendment received by going to 
the polls and voting.” 

By 1944, Negroes recovered from 
their seemingly self-imposed lethar- 
“Vote 


Day” for the purpose of rasing funds 


gy. They organized Defense 
to defray the expenses of a court test 
of the constitutionality of the Bos- 


Amendment.” On February 28. 


well 
1948, ten Negroees who had been 
denied participation in the primary 
at Mobile instigated a suit against the 
registrars, Davis v. Schell. The Ne 
groes were successful in their efforts. 
The United States Supreme Court up- 
held a lower court decision that de- 
clared the Boswell Amendment to be 
unconstitutional.” 


Alabama's reply to the outlawing 
of the Boswell Amendment was the 
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adoption of the Voter Qualification 
Amendment of 1951, sometimes call- 
ed the “Bonner Amendment” or 
“Little Boswell Amendment.” The 
new amendment restricted registra- 
tion to those who could read and 
write any article of the Constitution 
of the United States, were of good 
character, and understood the duties 
and obligations of citizenship. Mem- 
bers of the board of registrars were 
declared to be “Judicial Officers,” to 
determine judically whether appli- 
cants to register had the proper quali- 
fieations.*” 


When the amendment carre up for 
ratification, it was opposed by Judge 
Rives and others. Negro opposition 
was conspicuously absent or mild, to 
say the least. Stay-at-home Negroes 
could have defeated the amendment 
by a vote of 369. So far, since rati- 
fication, Negroes have been unable 
to invalidate the amendment.*! 


Among tho other barrier to voting 
encountered by Negroes,» the Ku 
Klux Klan, for all potical purposes, 
was practically annihilated.” 

The poll tax remained undisturbed 
even though by 1940 it had dis- 
franchised 815,00 whites and 685,000 
Negroes. Most whites overléoked the 
possibility that whites would vol- 
untarily disfranchise themselves by 
omitting to pay the tax—as Negroes 
were supposed to do. Had not the 
tax been designed as a barrier to Ne- 
groes whose economic status did not 
permit them to induldge in such lux- 
uries as paying poll tex?™ 

However, by 1937, the white pub- 
lic began to reluctantly grasp the 
idea that more whites were being dis- 
franchised than Negroes—especially 
white women. Negroes, even at this 
point acquiesced or remained indif- 
ferent. 

White women, individually and in 
groups, took an active part in the 
drive to abolish the poll tax in 
1945. Civic organizations and news- 
papers of the state came to their sup- 
port. The drive was so intense that 
every candidate for governor after 
1945, dared not to carry an anti-poll 
tax plank in his platform.” 

By 1953, two things were evident: 
it was too difficult for a majority of 
whites and Negroes to qualify to 
vote, and there were too many safe- 
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guards to protect the ballot in the 
hands of a few. A reluctant legisla- 
ture could not continue to overlook 
these factors nor ignore public senti- 
ment for repeal. In May,, 1953, it 
capitulated and passed the Meek Bill 
The cumulative feature of the poll 
tax which required all voters to pay 
$1.50 yearly from age 21 to 45 was 
cut to two years. The total cost to any 
voter was not to exceed $3.00. Ac- 
cording to a generally accepted in- 
terpretation of the law, persons past 
their forthy-seventh birthday did not 
owe any tax.” 

Continuous effort of circumvention 
through the courts and otherwise had 
been successful in preserving the 
political aspirations of the race. The 
new emerging Negro leaders chose 
to remain in the Democratic party in 
spite of the ravings of some members 
of the party that is stood for white 
supremacy—it had control at the 
local level.” 

Negro leaders organized their own 
wing of the Democratic party, the 
Alabama Progressive Democratic 
Association. Under the guidance of 
the new party Negroes sought politi- 
cal office. Attorney Arthur Shores of 
Birmingham ran for the legislature 
from Jefferson County in 1942 and 
again in 1954. In the latter year he 
polled 4,015 votes out of a possible 
18,000 ina 
race.” Other candidates sponsored 
directly or indirectly by the associa- 
tion were Edgar D. Nixon who lost 
his bid for membership on the 
Montgomery County Democratic Ex 
ecutive Committee by less than 200 
votes: Alexander L. Herman and 
Clarence H. Montgomery who were 
elected to the Mobile County Demo 
cratic Committee; and Jessie P. Guz 
man who lost the race for a seat on 
the Macon County Board of Educa- 
tion." In several other cities Ne- 
groes offered themselves as alder 
manic candidates. 

Further strategy of the New Negro 
leaders included an intensified state 
voter registration drive and lawful 
circumvention of illegal acts of the 
registrars and unjust legislation. Un- 
favorable desisions of the courts, 
however nullified most of their 
strongest cases; and the unethical 
practice of placing Negro litigants to 


twenty -nine-candidate 


suits on roll by registrars runied 
others. However, Negroes did win the 
important Davis v. Schell mentioned 
above. It is significant to note that 
the failure of the Negro in the courts 
to get voting rights in 1902, he 
seems not to have directly tried again 
for 38 years.” 


I may be further noted that after 
complete disfranchisement in 1901, 
a few Negroes managed to get them- 
selves qualified as voters and took 
part in every election thereafter. Mr. 
J. Fuller of Birmingham missed vot- 
ing only once in an election for thirty 
years. By 1930, a greater number of 
the few registered Negroes appeared 
at the ballot boxes. Among them were 
Robert R. Moton, President of Tusk- 
egee Institute, advisor to Repubilcan 
President Herbert Hoover, and H. 
Council Trenholm, President of 
Alabama State College. Both men 
voted in spite of the efforts of whites 
to disqualify them.“ 

For all his efforts what did the 
Negro gain? Only a small percentage 
of the 140,000 registered Negro vot 
ers in 1890 could qualify under the 
new constitution. Eight years after 
ratification of the constitution 3,742 
Negroes had registered. By 1930, 
this figure was decreased to between 
1500 and 1,800.“ By 1952, thanks 
to the controversy over the ruling 
of the Supreme Court and the en 
actment of the Boswell Admendment, 
the vote increased to 25,596. This 
figure by 1954-1955 had practically 
doubled. Negroes vote in 65 of the 
67 counties in the state. Two coun- 
ties, Lowndes and Wilcox, have not a 
single Negro voter. Negroes in these 
two counties are prohibited, in a 
subtle from filing 
applications to register.” 


manner, even 

The Negro paid dearly in time, 
effort, and money for the 50,000, 
more or less, registered voters in 
1954. His path to political freedom 
was totally blocked or obstructed by 
the state constitution, apathy, poll 
taxes, “Lily Whites,” 
registers, white primary, intimida- 
tions, and a Democratic party that 


deceptive 


was generally impervious to his plea 
for the ballot. In spite of these handi- 


caps the Negro was successful to a 
degree in circumventing the control 


devices: 


sought political restitution 
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in the “white supremacists” party ; 
planned systematic legal atacks on 
the boards of registrars and was suc- 
cessful in rendering the hated Bos- 
well Amendment unconstitutional. 
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NEW INTEREST 


133 N. College Street 
Carlisle, Pa. 
February 24, 1959 


Association for the Study of 


Negro Life and History 
Washington, D.C. 


Gentlemen: 

We thought you might be interest 
ed in the way we used the exhibit 
material and books ordered from 
you in November. The picture shows 
only a small part of the exhibit which 
very effective and attracted a 
great deal of attention. The Carlisle 
Council donated the 
material to the 
with the 
annual meeting which featured Pro- 


was 


Intercultural 
books and exhibit 
town library in connection 
fessor Porter of Howerd University 


as the speaker. 


Sincerly yours, 


Mary Margaret Kellogg 
(Mrs. Flint Kellogg) 
Program Chairmar 
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(Continued from Back Page) 


Affairs during Truman's administra- 
tion along with Genera! Marshall and 
Omar Bradley, but the President’s 
horizon likewise broadened with re- 
sponsibilities and experience as presi- 
dent of Columbia University and 
Supreme Commander of NATO for 
Armed Forces integration became an 
accomplished fact in his administra- 
tion, even to schools for children of 
throughout 
and with- 


military personnel 
United States dominion 


out furore! 


I often wonder if those unfortun- 
ates released from debtors prisons in 
England to help settle in the colony 
known as Georgia under Lord Ogle- 
thorpe, which territory once included 
the Carolinas, Alabama and Missis 
sippi can be expected genetically to 
respect constituted law. It is too late 
now to muse over fore sight and hind 
sight anymore than it would be to 
ponder whether it would have been 
beter to have left North and South A- 
merica to the Indians and Africa to 
the Africans 


So why bother the President about 


the desegregation decision? He does 
not make the laws of the land; the 
Congress does. And the President is 
now beset with one of the most ex- 
tenuating tasks of any president since 
Lincoln in dealing with the obstinate 
militancy of the Russian dictator, and 
should war break out, the North and 
not the South would receive the de- 
vastation of the communist missiles. 
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ing verbalisms and mannerisms of 
the Southwest. The panel was com- 
posed of Dr. M. Jourdan Atkirison 
of the Department of History; Jack 
Haraybet of Turkey; Tommy Oke 
and David Akanske fo Nigera; Dan- 
iel Tolbert of Liberia; James Hinga 
of Kenya; Guy Bauduy of Haiti; and 
Christobal Colon and Nelson Ascal- 
ona of Puerto Rico. 


Throughout the week a series of 
case exhibits in the lobby of the li- 
brary illustrated the theme, “Our 
African Heritage.” Also the Texas 
Southern University Historical Soc- 
iety promoted interest in Negro his- 


1954. 


June 13, 








tory through the sale of Proud A- 


merican Buttons. The observance of 
Negro History Week gave the history 
department an opportunity to launch 
a drive to increase membership in 
the Association. 

H.0. Brooks 
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REPLY TO THE PUTNAM LETTER 


By DeHaven Hinkson, M.D. Phila. Pa 


This is with reference to an extensive letter on the 
advertising page of the Philadelphia Inquirer for Feb 
ruary 24, 1959 and leading newspapers, includine Ne 
York Times and Wall Street Journal, purported to have 
been written by a Carleton Putnam from New England 
and about the U.S. Supreme Court decision in May 1954 
against segregated public schools and Negroes in the 
United States. At the end there is an appeal for donations 
to a Putnam letter Committee in Birmingham, Alabama 

Those responsible fer this ontlay got off to a bad 
start. The President of the United States does not make 
the laws. Under the Constitution he is charged with en 
forcing them. This Putnam Committee should have mem- 
orialized Congress to correct their grievances. Most of 
the Chairmen of the important committees in both houses 
of Congress are from the South and in an important posi 
tion to advance their views on national legislation. There 
are a number of matters in the public eye wihch Con- 
gress could remedy. Even before addressing Congress 
Lawyer Putman and his Committee shoula correct some 


important misstatements. 


Relative to assertions contained therein as to lack 
of cultura! contributions of full blooded Negroes the 
composers by turning some pages of history could have 
come up with such achievement as . Chevalier de St. 
George, knighted by Louis XVI, and enjoyed the distinc. 
tion of directing the orchestra of the Crand Opera in 
Paris. Phyllis Wheatley, a slave girl, educated by a Bos- 
ton family, who made unusual’advancement in Latin and 
history, and wrote poetry which attracted the attention 
of the most prominent people of his day. Benjamin Ban 
neker developed into one of the most noted astronomers 
and mathematicians of the day. He was one of the firs 
Americans to make a clock and published one of the first 
series of almanacs in the United States. Thomas Jeffer 
son was so impressed with his worth that he secured a 
place for him on the commission that surveyed and laid 
out Washington in the District of Columbia. Henry Blair 
of Maryland patented two corn harvesters in 1834 and 
1836. Norbert Rillieux patented an evaporating pan 
which revolutionized the refining of sugar. The exploits 
of Negroes from the Revolution-—Peter Salem at Bunker 
Hill and Salem Poore at Charlestown, June 17, 1775 are 


of record. When Cornwallis was bottled up at Yorktown 
in 1781 by the French Fleet under Admiral Count D’- 
Estange, who stopped at Hayti, by direction of his king, 
the admiral took on reinforcement amorg whom weie 
Toussant L’Ouverture and Henri Christophe who later 
became heads of the Haytian government. Marian An- 
derson’s recent feat in diplomacy in the Far East was 
epoch making. We could go on. But where are the South’s 
contribution of artists, 
They have been relatively scarce 


Those most indignant are 
the sins of the fathers visited upon the children even “up 
on the third and fourth generation.” Over a generation 
ago the Marine Research Society published “Slave Ships 
which tells how masters and mates of the 
old slaving vessels, brought slaves from Africa. u oder 
sails, and these ship officers would pick out a “likely 
for the voyage and “use her.” Mulatioes in the 
making by miscegenation, Historians relate that 
“big house” 


engineers, sculptors, authors? 


probably opining about 


and Slaving™ 


wench” 
tt was 
common for female slaves in the to bear 
offspring of mixed blood sired by the masters or their 
Creek and Cherokee Indians banished from the 
Southern United States about the of the 
War were setted in Indian Territory which later 
Oklahoma; when oil was discovered on their land and 
they became wealthy, they 
whites. The mixing initiative came dom nant 
racial group. It is fallacious to argue thet mixed schools 
rean further jrst hecawe it s “ong 
on before freedom. My army duty permitied me to sce 
a good deal of the South and | found successful pro- 
g essive resourceful and educated Negroes as proprictors 


g 
of insurances companies, banks, stores and trades of con 


sons. 
time Seminole 
became 
sought in marriage by 


from the 


were 


risce “enation 


siderable wealth. 


As to the quote concerning Lincoln's attitude to 
wards the exslaved in 1856, it must be noted that he had 
not pourncy d fer from I'lino’s at toai tir Hi 
widened in later years. After his Emancipation Proclama 
1863 enlistment by Negroes in the 
exten’ of 18S 


horizon 


tion on January 1, 
Union Army was avt 
The Confederates had won most of the major battles of 
the first two years of the War, but they lost the great 
oncs in the final years. By contrast President Eisenhower 
was reported opposed to integration in the Armed Forces 
when testifying before a Senate Committee on Military 
(Continved on Pag: 16°) 
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